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OPPORTUNITIES FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1831 


JOHN A. ROEBLING 


N 1831 there came to America John August Roebling, founder of 
[- Roebling family in this country and pioneer inventor and engi- 

neer, whose genius led to the establishment of the John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company of Trenton, New Jersey, and the construction of the fa- 
mous Brooklyn Bridge and other suspension bridges. ‘The first Roebling 
came to this country at the age of twenty-five as an immigrant colonist 
and pioneer farmer and chose what is now the village of Saxonburg in 
Jefferson Township, Butler County, as the site for his first farming en- 
terprise. Young Roebling had found the self-satisfied social and political 
organization in his native Miihlhausen in Thuringia too confining to his 
restless mind and spirit. Furthermore, he became convinced that his posi- 
tion as engineering assistant in building roads in Westphalia for the Prus- 
sian government did not offer him the opportunity for achievement for 
which his technical training in the Royal Polytechnic Institute of Berlin 
and his own powers qualified him. There was an epidemic of emigration 
fever sweeping through Germany at this time, partly as a result of the 
suppression in that country of the effects of the French July Revolution 
of 1830. In addition to farmers and peasants, many men of superior edu- 


cation and even rank, who had become impoverished as a result of the 
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constant wars and who desired to take advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered by a new and unsettled country where land was easily acquired and 
taxes were very low, were emigrating to America. Hence Roebling and 
his brother, Carl Friederich, were able to organize a society of colonists, 
numbering between three and four hundred, most of whom were from 
the Miihlhausen and Darmstadt regions. The Darmstadters accom- 
lished the trip in the ship “Henry Barcley,” and Roebling and the people 
from Miihlhausen followed on the “August Eduard,” as described in the 
first of the following letters. ‘The adhesive element in the association 
seems to have remained only until the end of the Atlantic passage; after 
their arrival in America most of the immigrants scattered to different 
parts of the country. The Roeblings, intrusted with about six thousand 
dollars contributed by fellow countrymen who were to come over later, 
set about to find a desirable location for themselves and the contributors. 
The letters describe the manner in which this was accomplished. The 
reader interested in more of the details concerning Roebling’s back- 
ground will find them in Hamilton Schuyler, The Roeblings; A Century 
of Engineers, Bridge-builders and Industrialists (Princeton, 1931), in 
Johann August Roebling, Diary of My Journey from Muehlhausen in 
Thuringia via Bremen to the United States of North America in the 
Year 1831 (Trenton, 1931), in C. Hale Sipe, History of Butler County, 
Pennsylvania, 1: 408-435 (Topeka and Indianapolis, 1927), and in 
Washington A. Roebling, Early History of Saxonburg (Butler, 1924). 

The original letters in German script and a translation made by Mr. 
Conrad Schneider and Miss Louise K. Schneider of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, were loaned to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania by the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company of Trenton, New Jersey, and photo- 
graphic reproductions of them have been made for the society’s collections. 
In preparing the letters for publication minor revisions have been made in 
the translation and some sections of little general interest have been 
omitted. The italicized words are translations of words underlined by 
Roebling in the original letters. 


RANDOLPH C. Downes 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 
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RoeBiinc’s FARM IN BUTLER County, PENNSYLVANIA 
DECEMBER 13, 1831 
Mr. FERDINAND BaAEHrR in Miihlhausen,' 
EsTEEMED FRIEND: 

For the fourth time since our arrival I am taking my pen in hand to 
send you news from the western part of the world. . . . First of all, I can 
give you the assurance that we are now entirely well and we are very 
happy in our present circumstances and are satisfied with the fate that we 
have chosen of our own free will. We now live as free men in a land 
whose reasonable and humane Constitution assures every inhabitant his 
natural rights; where no unnatural compulsory rule robs a person of that 
which he acquired by his own efforts; where no laws exist that hinder 
human endeavor; but where everyone can go his free and unchecked 
way as long as he keeps peace with his fellow men. Further, we live in a 
section of the country where nature is beautiful and where every diligent 
person can easily earn a livelihood; and also, we are in one of the most 
advantageous sections of America, in the vicinity of a good market, which 
is improving from year to year, where we can dispose of all products for 
cash, with little trouble—what more do we want just now? Nothing 
more than some honest, cultured German countrymen, who are capable 
of forming a happy, free, and sociable community circle; we mean by this 
yourself and your friends, and, if possible, during the coming year—then 
we will live a contented, undisturbed life, in German manner, and will 
never long to be back in our unfortunate Fatherland in the realm of 
compulsory rule and slavery.” 

Now I will repeat what I wrote you in my last letter: As you know, 
we left Bremen on the twenty-first of May, and the port of Brake the 

1 Ferdinand Baehr was a fellow citizen of Roebling in Miihlhausen and had contributed 
to the fund used by Roebling in buying land in America. He emigrated in 1832 and settled 
on the land purchased by the Roeblings in Saxonburg, where he operated a carding and 
spinning mill. 

2 Roebling’s enthusiastic approval of the American people on his arrival in Philadelphia 
is recorded in his Diary, 110-114. 
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twenty-third of May, on the ship “Aug. Eduard,” commanded by Cap- 
tain Probst, Jr... . Our voyage lasted eleven weeks and we arrived safe- 
ly in Philadelphia on the sixth of August... .3 

We made many inquiries in regard to the southern, northern, and 
western states. All the news regarding the southern states was bad news, 
and most of all we heard of the revolts among the slaves in all of the 
slavery states and that many white families were sacrificed through the 
revenge of the suppressed negroes. The safety of the white people is con- 
stantly becoming more and more perilous, and under these conditions we 
would not feel happy there. The information we gathered concerning the 
cotton-raising industry was likewise discouraging. After a two weeks’ 
stay in Philadelphia... we knew we must come to a decision without 
more delay. No one wanted to go South. Etzler, together with Badens, 
Reinhold, Dreise, Nollner, Pansen, and Wolfram, decided to go 
West.... 

Edler stayed in Philadelphia with his son and found employment 
there; I do not know whether he can earn much in the engraving busi- 
ness alone; he is, however, experienced along many other lines. We have 
written to Mr. Edler from Pittsburgh but have not yet received a reply. 
I believe Pittsburgh would be a good place for him inasmuch as many 
molds and patterns are made there for iron foundries and other factories. 
The making of pewter is not a practicable business here as very little of 
the pewter utensils are used; tin and porcelain ware are used mostly. 
Young Edler is a good lad and seems to be talented: for such young 
people there is a promising future in business here. 

We therefore decided to go to Pittsburgh and make investigations 
there. In eastern Pennsylvania the land is too expensive. I was told that 
not quite one-third of Pennsylvania is settled. Most of the immigrants in 
the last years went to Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, but western Pennsyl- 
vania was always disregarded. We still had no clear idea as to what 
would be best for us. In Philadelphia I was introduced to a certain Mr. 
Krumphaar, through Mr. Leupold. Mr. Krumphaar was well informed 
about the state of Pennsylvania and also the western states. He gave me 


3 The port of Brake is about fifteen miles down the Weser River from Bremen. The 


voyage is described in detail in Roebling, Diary, 14-103. 
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much information and he advised me mot to leave Pennsylvania, as this 
state has the most advantages. His reason only became clear to me later. 
After a four weeks’ disagreeable journey we arrived in Pittsburgh on 
September 17. We made this trip, with our baggage, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal from Philadelphia to Huntingdon, and from there by wag- 
on to Pittsburgh.* The low water in the canal caused many delays. All 
along the canal we found many people sick with malarial fever, and in 
general all people in Philadelphia and in eastern Pennsylvania, almost 
without exception, had pale faces; not one fresh, rosy face like those in 
Germany did we see. This observation surprised me very much, and I 
naturally blamed the climate for this condition and concluded that it 
could not be healthful here. Throughout our trip in Pennsylvania I no- 
ticed these pale faces everywhere and heard much about malaria. This 
gave me the idea that nowhere in America was it otherwise, and I began 
to despair of finding a healthful place or rosy faces as were so plentiful in 
Germany. In the Allegheny Mountains we came through a town where 
for the first time I noticed healthy-looking people as in Miihlhausen. ‘This 
new observation gave me courage again. In this town malaria was un- 
known, so I concluded it must be because the air was pure. In the west- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania there were fewer pale faces, and Pittsburgh 
is universally considered to be one of the most healthful places in America; 
the city is not in danger of floods. Genss became sick with malarial fever 
during the trip and Manco stayed with him in Reading to take care of 
him; but, at that, they reached Pittsburgh sooner than we did.’ The gar- 
dener, Janck, who also made the trip with us, wanted to wait in Pitts- 
burgh for the arrival of his friend, Le Goullon, of Cassel, who had not 
yet reached America. My brother Carl also became sick with malarial 
fever on the trip as a result of a cold he contracted by sleeping out on the 
open canal boat when the nights were damp. He became seriously sick in 


4In the fall of 1831 the Pennsylvania Canal was open from Columbia on the Susque- 
hanna to Huntingdon on the Juniata and from Blairsville on the Conemaugh to Pittsburgh. 
Work was still being done on the sections of the canal from Huntingdon to Hollidaysburg 
on the Juniata, from Johnstown on the Conemaugh to Blairsville, and on the Allegheny 
Portage Railroad from Hollidaysburg to Johnstown. 

5 Manco, or Manso, was a native of Miihlhausen who had followed the sea. He seems to 
have acted as an adviser to the Roeblings on the trip to America. 
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Pittsburgh, and then the quinine that a Pittsburgh doctor prescribed for 
him made him still worse, so we had to throw out the medicine and 
Manco treated him homeopathically. After a four weeks’ illness in Pitts- 
burgh he became well again but felt very weak. Now, however, he is 
quite himself again. 

Genss also suffered for a long time with malarial fever. The allopaths 
here principally treat their malaria patients with strong doses of quinine 
and mercury, and many of the patients develop jaundice as a result of too 
much quinine. 

We hope that Dr. Hamburger, of Philadelphia, an enlightened young 
German homeopathic doctor, will follow us here. We do not intend to 
call in any of the doctors of this place again. I did not have the slightest 
trace of the fever and until now have been in the best of health; Manco 
the same. The Grabens family, in Pittsburgh, were also sick for some 
time. But here at our country seat every one has red cheeks, and even I, 
who by nature have not been given any rose color, look much healthier 
here than in Mihlhausen and also stronger and more corpulent. 

In Pittsburgh we were recommended to a Mr. Charles Louis Volz, a 
German merchant, who was very helpful to us.° The reports we received 
concerning the state of Ohio and the more western states were not favor- 
able. I spoke to many men who had traveled in the western states and 
were well informed about existing conditions. They were unanimous in 
reporting that many colonies are settling in Ohio, especially in the low- 
lying plains where the soil is very fertile; but they also reported that most 
of the sections of Ohio, as well as Indiana and Illinois, do not have a 
healthful climate and there is much malarial fever in all those places. In 
the most fruitful and productive places the air and water are very bad. 
We also learned that in the western states the prices of the products are 
very low and that absolutely no cash is in circulation, and in most sections 
the farmers must barter their products for all sorts of wares, which are 
traded in at high prices. 

When we were in Philadelphia I was much surprised to hear that great 


6In Samuel Jones, Pittsburgh in the Year Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-six ...Con- 
taining a Directory of the City, 149 (Pittsburgh, 1826), Charles L. Volz is listed as a 


merchant living on the east side of Wood Street between Front and Second Streets. 
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quantities of flour are being sent from New Orleans to the eastern coast 
cities—Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, etc.—to supply the 
markets there. Until now New Orleans has been the chief center of trade 
for all western states and Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, etc. Through the channels of the great Mis- 
sissippi River all products are shipped to New Orleans, and from there 
shipments are made to South America and the West Indies, and some to 
the western [sic] coast states. The price of flour, therefore, must be much 
lower in New Orleans than in Philadelphia where the cost of transporta- 
tion must be included. Now, consider this! the farmer of the western 
states must compete in one market with the Pennsylvania farmer, the 
latter having the market close at hand and the former being several thou- 
sand English miles away. Think of the transportation! For the western 
farmer there is very little profit; he must barter his products for a mere 
trifle, and the merchants with whom he deals in turn use this method to 
enrich themselves through the farmer’s hard toil. In the western states 
the farmers are often unable to accumulate enough money to pay their 
small taxes. The western farmer has a surplus of provisions, but he must 
make his own clothes, and he must forego luxuries altogether. And with 
it all, the farms in the West cost just as much as in Pennsylvania because 
of the demand caused by the great rush of settlers out there. Many people 
go out there, lured by the reputation of the West, and they pass through 
western Pennsylvania without stopping to notice and inquire about con- 
ditions here. Many have returned from these moorlands of the West, sick 
and weak, and have then stayed in Pennsylvania. In several of the hilly 
sections of Ohio the climate is good, but there again the land is no better 
than in Pennsylvania. Why, then, go to those parts when there is no ad- 
vantage in it? Recently I talked with another German, who had visited 
several relatives of his in Columbiana County, Ohio, about sixty miles 
from Pittsburgh. He told me that the great rush of German settlers there 
had caused an increase in the price of undeveloped land to ten dollars. 
He said the climate is good there and the land fertile, but because of their 
great distance from a market they cannot sell their products for cash but 
can only trade them in for the merchants’ wares. This means a continual 
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lack of money for the farmers, and in order to raise enough cash to pay 
their small taxes they are forced to cart their wheat on a three-days’ trip 
to the Pittsburgh market. This report is authentic and applies to the 
nearby sections of Ohio. 

What are the prospects of marketing the farm products in general? 
On this subject Herr Duden is silent in his book on Missouri.” He writes 
only of the turkeys and the Missouri bears; of the other important matter, 
from the settler’s standpoint, very few books of travel make mention. .. . 
The best way to judge business conditions is to compare the prices of 
products in the various states. For instance, if a bushel of wheat in Phila- 
delphia costs a dollar, then here in Pittsburgh the price is seventy cents, in 
Cincinnati fifty cents, and in the interior of the western states much less, 
in Missouri not quite twenty-five cents. Our problem was to settle in a 
section that first of all had a healthful climate and where the land was 
fertile and also cheap, with a good market nearby where we could sell our 
products for cash; further, that we should not be too far away from the 
civilized part of America, that is, the eastern coast. No section fulfills 
these requirements better than the vicinity of Pittsburgh and the neigh- 
boring counties; all of these places are distinguished for their pure air and 
good water. Pittsburgh is situated at the junction of the Monongahela 
and Allegheny rivers, which together form the Ohio River. This is an 
exceptionally advantageous location because of the large inland traffic. 
Pittsburgh is the key to the West. Twenty years ago there were only a 
few houses in Pittsburgh; now there are already twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants.* Trade is exceedingly brisk there. It is still more important 
as a manufacturing town, ranking as of the first importance in America. 
This city has great natural advantages; besides its fine location, it has an 
inexhaustible coal bed, also iron ore and other minerals; these are also to 


7 Gottfried Duden, Bericht tiber eine Reise nach den westlichen Staaten Nordamerika’s 
und einen mehrjahrigen Aufenthalt am Missouri (in den Jahren 1824, 25, 26 und 1827) 
in Bezug auf Auswanderung und Uebervolkerung (Elberfeld, Germany, 1829). A summary 
and translation of this book by William G. Bek under the title “Gottfried Duden’s ‘Re- 
port,’ 1824-1827,” is in the Missouri Historical Review, vols. 12, 13, (October, 1917— 
April, 1919). 

8 The population of Pittsburgh according to the census of 1830 was 12,542; that cf 


Allegheny County outside of Pittsburgh, 37,964. 
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be found in many other parts of Pennsylvania. The ironworks and wool 
and cotton manufactories in Pittsburgh are very important, and new es- 
tablishments are constantly springing up. Commerce and particularly the 
factories are the means of much money coming to Pittsburgh, and in no 
state in the Union is there more money in circulation. This circumstance 
has a great influence on conditions in general. The time is not far off 
when Pittsburgh will be a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants. In a 
few years the canal between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia will be com- 
pleted; then the prices of the farm products will rise. A railroad is now 
under rapid construction between Pittsburgh and Baltimore.? When this 
is finished there will be much transportation to Baltimore, and then we 
shall be able to travel to Baltimore in the steam cars in a day and a half. 

Pittsburgh is also the best wool market in America. Merino wool costs 
a dollar a pound, middling-fine wool seventy-five cents, ordinary wool 
fifty to sixty cents. Sheep raising is the most profitable form of farming 
here. 

After considering all these things we decided to stay in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh, even if we should be obliged to pay a high price for the land. 
For a long time we were in the dark as to the price of land. In eastern 
Pennsylvania, along the canal, fifty to eighty miles from Philadelphia, the 
price is from thirty to one hundred dollars per acre, and likewise in the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh, but farther away five to ten dollars. One man in 
Pittsburgh offered us land sixty miles from Pittsburgh at eight dollars, 
including a few improvements (cleared land, house, and all fenced in). 
Genss, Manco, and Janck took a look at this land and they found it at- 
tractive but too far away and too expensive. On their way back, Genss 
and Manco learned of other farms near Freeport,'® along the canal, that 
were being offered comparatively cheap. I was detained from going along 
with them on that exploring trip by my brother Carl’s illness. Later on I 
went to Freeport to see this land, which Manco and Genss liked very 

9 The Baltimore and Ohio, which in 1831 had reached Frederick, Maryland. The road 
was not completed until 1853, when Wheeling became the main line terminus on the Ohio 
River. 


10 Freeport is in Armstrong County at the junction of the Kiskiminetas and Allegheny 


rivers. 
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well. The particular tract that Manco and Genss wanted to buy jointly 
was choice, but the other tract for us was not so good and also very 
broken and hilly. None of the lands so far fulfilled my wishes. The great- 
est part of Pennsylvania is hilly and undeveloped land; there are but few 
easily tillable fields. In the meantime, I heard of a large tract in Butler 
County, owned by a Widow Collins" of Pittsburgh, which was being of- 
fered at a cheap price. The tracts that Manco and Genss had picked out 
were unsuitable for still another reason: there were very few other farms 
for sale in that neighborhood for our other German friends. 

I hastened back to Pittsburgh and asked Mr. Volz to give me an intro- 
duction to the Widow Collins, and from her I learned that she owned 
about twelve thousand acres of land in Butler County. I was told that the 
Widow Collins was considered fair and honest. She gave me a letter of 
introduction to her agent in Butler, a certain county land-surveyor 
named Dugle, and a certain Judge Breden."* I rode back to Freeport to 
Genss and Manco, who had already moved there, in order to hinder 
them in their purchase, but they were away when I got there. The next 
day I rode from Freeport to Butler, a distance of eighteen miles. The 
way led me through a section the first view of which gave me a distinct 
surprise as it was a region of an entirely different character than any I 
had yet seen in Pennsylvania. This section is a sort of plateau, besides be- 
ing rolling on the surface; it is exactly as is most desirable for agriculture; 
it offers many fine, distant views, which are seldom found in America. A 
totally surrounded location in a thick timber forest, where the view on all 
sides is limited to the everlasting woods, never appealed to me. The eyes 
must have a clear, free view all around, and that was what I found here. 
All along the way I found the best soil, in some places of a sort that I had 
not yet seen in Pennsylvania, considerable savannah (but the shrubs are 
easy to root up), fine meadows, alternating with young woodlands and 

11 Widow of Isaac Collins, a New Jersey Quaker and newspaper publisher. Schuyler, 
The Roeblings, 37. 

12 David Dougal, or Dugal (1778-1881), was a prominent Butler County surveyor. See 
History of Butler County, Pennsylvania, 684-686 (1895) and the Butler Centennial Di- 
rectory, 1876-77, 33 (Pittsburgh, 1876). John Bredin (1794-1851) was in 1831 appointed 
presiding judge of the seventeenth judicial district. C. Hale Sipe, History of Butler County, 
2: 744. 
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timber forests. This was a location such as I desired, and in Butler I 
learned that Mrs. Collins owned much land in that very section. This 
piece of news pleased me; I asked to see a map of that section, and I saw 
that Mrs. Collins owned a continuous stretch of land of about six to 
seven thousand acres in that very section, and that the way I had traveled 
led through a part of it. In company with Surveyor Dugle and a son-in- 
law of Madam Collins, I roved through that land for three days and 
checked up with the chart I had along, in order to become more familiar 
with each tract....Genss was entirely of the same opinion as I. No- 
where else is there such a desirable section to be found; rolling land, not 
quite level and yet not mountainous; and nowhere did we see such 
stretches of good soil as here. And here, where countless springs and 
brooks arise in the high plateau and form gentle falls and rivulets, which 
irrigate the land before they flow together in one big stream, there are 
very excellent grassy meadows. This very desirable country continues for 
about six miles in length and four or five miles in width. It is here that 
the springs rise that flow into Thorn Creek (a small river), West Buf- 
falo, Bull, and Deer creeks. All around the boundary of this section the 
territory becomes more hilly and broken, just like in most sections of 
Pennsylvania. According to the opinion of the Americans, the only desir- 
able thing lacking in this tract is a large dense timber forest that they 
might devastate. In the earlier days of the Indians and early settlers great 
forest fires destroyed these large forests, and in those places are now only 
low underbrush or grass. Only last year a part of the young forest on our 
land was burned; but with care it is possible to prevent such fires. The 
greater part of this tract is covered with sufficient woodlands; a stretch 
of from a thousand to fifteen hundred acres, however, cannot be used for 
farming unless a section of adjoining woodland is bought along with it, 
in order to have good wood to build fences. For pasture land, especially 
sheep pasture, this stretch without timber land is very suitable. The Col- 
lins tract has every possible advantage, especially as it is on the direct road 
to Pittsburgh, about twenty-five miles, and on the direct road to Free- 
port and the canal, five to eleven [sic] miles, and also on the direct way 


to Butler; further, many wide, pleasant views; the best soil, as good as 
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can be found in any part of Pennsylvania or eastern Ohio; a compara- 
tively large number of grassy meadows, which are a distinct advantage; 
the best drinking water (there are three mineral springs on our land) ; 
mill brooks; pit coal; iron ore—and above all things, very pure air."3 

This country is adaptable for any kind of farming, for cattle raising 
and sheep raising and especially horse breeding. Further, it is also suitable 
for any manufacturing enterprise. The nearest town along the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, namely Freeport, is about five or six miles distant from the 
next farther farm. Several places would be suitable for laying out a small 
town, where farming and industry could be combined. In the meantime, 
I made inquiries and learned that the Widow Collins had previously sold 
some of the land at from $1.75 to $2.00 per acre, and I also learned 
privately that she intended asking the same price of us. After I had ac- 
quainted Brother Carl with all the information I had gathered, I made 
the following proposition to Mrs. Collins’ agent: we would now take six 
tracts of land, or about sixteen hundred acres (for ourselves and for you 
—our lands immediately adjoining each other and suitable to be con- 
ducted jointly) that I had selected, for a price of $1.50 per acre, with six 
acres out of every hundred acres free for future public roads, a thousand 
dollars to be paid down and the balance in two equal yearly installments 
without interest; further, we would want an option on the remaining 
five to six thousand acres for one year, for our friends who were coming 
over, at the same price and on the same terms. I knew that those people 
in Butler were very anxious to have German settlers here and that there- 
fore they would allow us reasonable terms. I had a man from Butler on 
my side who knew the Widow Collins well, and I also promised Sur- 
veyor Dugle a liberal fee; these circumstances brought success. The 
widow wanted $1.75 and was willing to consent to the remaining stipu- 
lations but at first did not want to tie herself down to a set price for the 
land on option. Thereupon I sent word to her through our Butler friend 
that under no condition would we pay more than $1.50. 

On our tract there is a small farm, about fifteen acres of cleared and 
fenced-in land, with an ordinary blockhouse and a good barn. This im- 


13 Ganz gesunde Luft is doubly underscored by the writer. 
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provement I reserved for myself; for the house, in which we now live, 
and the barn we paid the previous occupant sixty dollars extra. Soon 
thereafter the widow accepted our offer to her, unconditionally. Even 
though I had heard from everyone that the widow’s title to the property 
was perfectly clear and that it was entirely free from debt, still in order 
to proceed with caution it was better to have the title searched. In Pitts- 
burgh we had made the acquaintance of a German, Herr von Bom- 
horst,'* who has lived in America for twenty years, is a lawyer, and holds 
the office of alderman in Pittsburgh. He has had much experience in real 
estate transactions and is also well acquainted with Mrs. Collins’ affairs. 
He went with me to Butler, looked up everything in the court there and 
found all in good order and that no debts were recorded against the prop- 
erty. I also received the assurance from all sides that we were dealing 
with honest people. Thereupon, I paid a thousand dollars in Butler, for 
which I received a receipt, and the deed for the sixteen hundred acres 
was drawn up. We had it drawn up in our names temporarily, because 
the tracts must be surveyed again and the part that was paid for with 
your and Compe’s money must be separately surveyed. For you and 
Compe together we have selected a tract of about three hundred acres 
adjoining our land, but to which will be added so much of our land as 
the money that you have delivered to us will buy. All landed property is 
measured according to the old surveying method of dividing it into squares 
of 250 to 350 acres, and we have taken over the tracts temporarily sur- 
veyed in this way, with the understanding, however, that the whole lands 
are to be surveyed again and the boundaries defined at the Widow Col- 
lins’ expense. The exact division of your and Compe’s land, I think, had 
better be deferred until your arrival here, and then we will have separate 
deeds drawn up. The land that we have selected for you and Compe has 
the same advantages as ours, but with this difference, that we have one 
of the best mill sites on Thorn Creek, which flows through a corner of 
our land near our house. Your property and ours together about form a 
square, and two pieces of our land, which will chiefly remain woodland, 

14In Jones, Pittsburgh in the Year Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-six, 149, Charles von 


Bonnhorst is listed as an alderman with an office at the corner of Fifth and Union Streets 
and a dwelling at the corner of Sixth Street and Cherry Alley. 
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lie outside of this square. Both your and our lands are particularly desir- 
able for the fine meadows and long stretches of arable land that are easy 
to clear. There are some places that we can plow immediately. In the en- 
tire sixteen hundred acres there are about five hundred acres of the best 
meadows (a great advantage in cattle breeding), and three hundred 
acres woodland; the balance can, for the most part, be plowed under. 
One part of our land, which is rocky and somewhat undeveloped, is not 
suitable for plowing but will serve as a pasture. This portion of our tract 
is the worst one of all, but on no account would I have left it out of the 
purchase for it contains the mill site. The soil throughout the land is a 
deep, spongy loam, covered with a clean humus topsoil, and nowhere in 
Pennsylvania have I found such good soil as here. There are many lau- 
rel-leafed oak trees here; also the live oak of the North, a tree that does 
not grow tall here, but short and bushy, because it really is a southern 
tree. Its wood is very hard, but because of its crooked branches and the 
short growth it isn’t of much value. It is the general opinion, however, 
that where this oak grows in abundance, there is the warmest and most 
fruitful soil. Besides these trees we have on our property primarily white 
oaks, tall and very stately trees of surprisingly solid, heavy wood; also 
black oaks, chestnut and hickory trees, and also some sassafras. 

In this region the best wheat is raised, and nowhere are horse breeding 
and sheep farming more prosperous than here, because of the clean, pure 
air. It was in this locality that I again met healthy-looking people, just as 
in Germany, which is the best proof of pure air. As seldom as the rosy 
faces are to be seen in eastern Pennsylvania, so seldom are the pale ones 
here. The malarial fever never originates here; it is only sometimes car- 
ried here through friends coming from the low-lying sections. The win- 
ter is pretty severe, but I have not yet felt such sharp air as in the great 
river valleys, where the cold is most intense because of the sharp wind. 
This year the snow came early; generally there is mo snow before New 
Year. The winter days, however, are more pleasant here than in Ger- 
many. Such raw snowstorms as we had over there are ot common here, 
although through the nights there is a still, severe cold. But the daytime 


in winter is very pleasant when the sky is clear; then the sun, which is ten 
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degrees higher than in Miihlhausen, shines as warm here as over there in 
the month of May. The surplus of firewood and coal here keeps the 
house warm. 

Of the sixteen hundred acres, six per cent is to be deducted, or about a 
hundred acres, which will be considered as extra. We are therefore re- 
quired to pay about $1,250 in two annual instalments. Our land is in- 
tended for both of us and my brother Christel in equal parts. We have, to 
be sure, more expenses than our present funds permit. But we will never 
regret the purchase we have made; the more I become acquainted with 
this section and with our land, the more clear its advantages become to 
me. Ten years from now, when this section is more settled, every acre 
will be worth ten dollars. I would very unwillingly give up this land. 

When Brother Christel comes over at some future date, then each of 
us brothers will have land enough to support a family."* Now, whether 
we shall keep the land depends on whether my father will aid us with five 
hundred dollars. ‘The balance can stand at five to six per cent interest. 
For the balance due, the land is assigned to the widow as security. If we 
should be forced to give up some of the land, then we can sell at a profit 
a few years hence, as our purchase price is so low. Please talk with my 
father and my brother about this matter; the money will be safe here and 
well invested. We paid sixty dollars to the former resident on our farm; 
then we bought a wagon and two horses for eighty dollars; two plows, a 
large one for nine dollars and a small one for five dollars and a half; also 
a cow for twelve dollars; now we will have to buy our fruits and supplies 
for the winter and the coming year, as well as a pair of draught-oxen in 
the spring for about forty to fifty dollars. After defraying all these ex- 
penses we will have about two hundred dollars left next year. Just now 
we have four hundred and eighty dollars, of which three hundred and 
fifty dollars are on deposit in the Pittsburgh Bank.'® The remaining five 
to six thousand acres belonging to Mrs. Collins we have reserved for one 
year for our German friends who will come later; besides that, there are 


many other farms for sale here on a cash basis. 

15 John Roebling’s oldest brother, Hermann Christian, did not emigrate but remained in 
Mihlhausen and succeeded to his father’s tobacco business. He died there in 1859. 
16 Probably the Bank of Pittsburgh. 
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Kleber, of Darmstadt, who has now started a distillery in Pittsburgh, 
also desires to settle here and, besides farming and cattle raising, manage 
a distillery, which is a profitable business to conduct on a farm. Pittsburgh 
is a good market for cattle fattened for slaughter, and the cattle can al- 
ways be sold for cash. The beginning is hard, and in the first year there 
are many expenses; after the first difficulties have been overcome, how- 
ever, and if one then has some capital, it is possible to do a good busi- 
ROM. . +. 

If this region is built up by industrious Germans, then it can become 
an earthly Paradise. ... Now listen, dear friend Baehr. We make you 
the friendly proposition to conduct our farms in partnership. In the cen- 
ter, near the large square, where your tract and ours come together, is an 
extensive field for farming, and all around it are fine meadows. At this 
point it is easiest to clear the land and from here it is possible to take in at 
a glance almost the whole land. This part is very suitable for a big project 
and offers a fine site for a house; from here you can enjoy an unre- 
stricted view in all directions. Here we must build a house, jointly, and 
manage the farm. The distant parts of the land we will in time assign to 
those of the poorer Germans who want to lease farm land for one-third 
of their produce. Together with several other neighbors, we can keep one 
German shepherd, and in time we can raise and improve a large herd of 
sheep. 

Bring a package of mulberry seeds with you. The keeping of silkworms 
is very profitable here and is carried on with much success; this is an 
occupation for the women and children. 

Further, we can look forward to doing a good business in manufactur- 
ing vegetable oil. Cole seed (bring a peck of the best seed along) grows 
well but is not yet raised to a great extent—this we must also raise, as 
well as the garden flowers that are native and are easily cultivated. Oil 
for burning is frightfully expensive. We can, jointly, build a grist mill 
and oil mill. The millers here take every tenth bushel in payment, and in 
the winter even more. Our nearest neighbor has a grist mill at Thorn 
Creek, but it is in poor condition. There are several sawmills close by. 


One hundred square feet of boards cost seventy-five cents; cut timber 
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can be bought for three cents a running foot. It is just as cheap to build a 
frame house as a blockhouse. ... 

Brother Christel seems to have the earnest intention of coming over 
with you. Please tell him we will welcome him and his family with open 
arms, but even more happy would we be if our parents would also come. 
It is a sad thought for us to see our parents forsaken by their children, so 
far away. If we could all live together, and if more good Germans came 
over, then our parents could live a comfortable, care-free and tax-free 
life, in a beautiful scenic spot; and in the circle of their family they could 
peacefully spend the rest of their days and enjoy everything that beautiful 
nature and the companionship of friends offer. If our parents are stil in 
good health, then I wish they would come to us; they can undertake the 
voyage without fear; older people have less to fear of seasickness than the 
young. Please take up this point with my parents and give them helpful 
advice; it must be their own willing decision to come, however, and they 
must feel happy to come to America. A few months of travel discomforts 
soon pass by. 

My friend Baehr, if you come, either with or without my parents, and 
you accept our proposition as above stated, then in the spring we must 
build a house, for which, however, we lack capital. I intend building a 
spacious house and making it habitable, for from five to six hundred dol- 
lars, which would suffice for both you and us. It is necessary to have your 
advice about this as soon as possible, and we must be assured of the 
money. .. . Come as early next year as possible; bring all your machines, 
tools, and household utensils, whatever you can move; bring a supply of 
locks, chains, carpenter’s axes, key bits, shovels, hoes, pickaxes, scythes, 
sickles, linen cloth, durable gray trousers, and beaver jackets for the win- 
ter. Provide yourself with everything possible for the next ten years, for 
everything is so expensive here; all possible kinds of seeds: mulberry 
seeds, cole seeds, poppy seeds, linseed, clover seed; and also cultivated 
fruit-tree offshoots: apples, pears, peaches (these are only wild here), 
currants, gooseberries, all well packed in moss. Further, and especially, 
several thousand thorn-hedge slips for hedge fences. ‘The thorn hedges of 
this place are good for nothing. Much thorn is imported here from Ire- 
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land. Thorn hedges make the best fences and last forever. Bring along 
several good technical books concerning the keeping of silkworms, and 
the like. A good desk, or a couple of chests of drawers, packed full—just 
bring them along, too. Bring everything that is needed for farming, all 
possible kinds of implements, so that you will not have to buy anything 
here. 

In regard to bringing people with you, I would give you the following 
advice—different from that which I wrote you in my last letter: Do not 
make a contract as we did. Bring several young, strong farm lads, single 
ones preferably, or only one married one, on whom you can depend and 
whose passage overseas will not cost so much. Engage these young men 
for three years, the women too, but mot the children, on these terms: the 
man to receive sixty dollars in wages every year, his board and lodging, 
but nothing else, and the advanced traveling expenses to be deducted 
from his pay. Do not take upon yourself any responsibility concerning 
clothing, or the education of the children, or sickness. I also advise you to 
bring along a young cabinetmaker, but above all things bring a young, 
experienced shepherd, with a pair of shepherd dogs, of which there are 
none here. The shepherd is very important; have a talk with Compe 
about it; we will have to give him a salary and also shares. The annual 
wages paid to workers here are from seventy to eighty dollars with board 
and lodging, but they are neither reliable nor steady workers. Besides 
these, you may bring several other people along, who shall pay their own 
traveling expenses and whom we can take as tenants on the farm. But do 
not commit yourself to paying the traveling expenses for large families. If 
a single man walks out on you, then there is only ome fare lost. It would 
be well to bring a woman, or girl, as maidservant. After you land here, 
all contracts must be immediately ratified by the authorities. Concerning 
your trip, I would mention the following: if possible, start about the end 
of March, so that you may arrive early. The trip with the mail boat from 


Havre is too inconvenient and too costly. You can just as well travel with 
another boat, and the best port of arrival is Philadelphia. Then, for those 
of you who can afford it, take the stagecoach from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, or buy yourself two energetic horses and a light, low-covered 
wagon in Philadelphia. All baggage, and the rest of the people, must 
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travel by canal, by way of Harrisburg, to Huntingdon. From Hunting- 
don the baggage must be conveyed by cart to Blairsville (along this 
stretch of about sixty miles the canal is not yet completed), and from 
there by canal again to Freeport. From this last point we can take care of 
it ourselves. When in Freeport ask for our nearest neighbor, Walker; I 
am also known there. In Pittsburgh ask for Mr. Volz of Wood Street 
between Second and Third Streets, who will direct you here. From Pitts- 
burgh send me word by messenger. If you arrive in Philadelphia before 
summer and there is enough water in the canal, it may be that you will 
choose to come by the canal if you can obtain a covered boat. In the late 
summer it is not good for the health to take the trip by the canal, and the 
water is then low. You can travel very speedily by stagecoach, but it is 
not comfortable. Upon your arrival in the port, declare all of your things, 
with the explanation that they are for your personal use. You can also 
choose to arrive in Baltimore, which is nearer to Pittsburgh. If you arrive 
in New York, then go by steamboat to Albany, then by canal to Buffalo, 
from there by land or by water to Erie, and from there to Butler. In 
Butler ask for the German innkeeper Mechling. Your baggage can be 
transported from Erie to the Allegheny River and down the river in 
flatboats to Freeport. If I were you I should probably make the trip to 
New Orleans, however, from which place you can travel inexpensively 
by steamboat to Pittsburgh in ten days. The transportation charge for the 
baggage is cheap on the rivers. The trip to New Orleans is one of the 
most pleasant and safe trips, and because of the regularity of the trade 
winds, the trip is almost always made in eight weeks. If you arrive there 
before June, then you will find it as healthful as Miihlhausen. The pas- 
sage fare to New Orleans is somewhat higher, but the whole trip to 
Pittsburgh would be the most comfortable. There is nothing to fear from 
pirates if there are enough people on board. In New York the customs 
people are very sharp.... 

And now farewell; our most affectionate greetings to our parents, all 


our friends, also the Edler family. Please write soon and come soon. 


Your faithful friend, 
J. A. RoEBLING 
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II 


ROEBLING’s FARM IN BUTLER County, PENNSYLVANIA 
January 14, 1832 
Mr. FERDINAND BAEHR in Miihlhausen, 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Again a letter from far-away America to you and all our other Ger- 
man friends, including the newly forming emigration group. ... 

From the time we left Miihlhausen up until the time we settled here 
we were restless, but now we live quiet and contented lives, not disturbed 
by anyone; our thoughts are often with our friends, and we cherish the 
hope that they may soon follow and enjoy with us the quiet peace of an 
independent country life. 

This letter you may consider as a continuation of our last two letters 
of November 2 and December 13 of last year, in which we informed you 
of our land purchase and the beginning of our settlement. .. . This pur- 
chase is a bargain and the land is advantageously situated with good com- 
munication with the nearby Pittsburgh market, where all articles can 
readily be disposed of for cash and where one is not compelled, as in the 
western states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, to take store 
goods in exchange for farm products, the latter to be given up for a tri- 
fling sum, while exorbitant prices are charged for the articles purchased 
in exchange. In these states in order to get even a little cash, it is necessary 
to transport the farm products on a many-days’ journey before a money 
market is reached. Above all things, the climate here is absolutely health- 
ful, as much so as anywhere in Germany. Here you meet healthy-looking 
people everywhere, whereas in the western country, especially in the fer- 
tile plains, all people look deathly pale as a result of the malarial fever 
and damp air, and even in the mountainous country the limestone spring 
water makes the people sickly. In Pennsylvania there are many healthful 
sections because the land is high and mountainous and sandstone is found 
almost throughout, from which clear, pure spring water flows, which 
gives the people good drinking water. 


In respect to health conditions, America must be judged differently 
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than Europe, as it is far behind it in civilization and is for the most part a 
raw, uncultivated part of the world. 

. .. We have spoken to many old settlers who have tried out all sec- 
tions and have gathered from them the following information regarding 
the West: the state of Missouri has better climatic conditions than Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, but it also has the least advantageous location in the 
country because there is no market nearby for its farm products. It is 
also too sparsely settled, and the greatest part is overrun by wolves and 
bears; all fabricated products are very expensive because of the remote- 
ness of the factories. Here (in Butler County) the sheep can be let out 
into the woods and they are not molested by wolves and bears, which are 
as rarely seen here as in the kingdom of Saxony. Even fifteen years ago it 
was seldom that a wolf got astray from the Allegheny Mountains and 
was seen in this section. In the big forests of Laurel Hills, bears and 
wolves have become scarce. Neither are there any other wild beasts in 
these parts. During all my rambles through Pennsylvania, I have not 
seen a single big snake, dangerous or harmless. Manco and Genss saw a 
rattlesnake in a wild section, sixty miles from Pittsburgh, and they killed 
it. It is said that you can still find them almost all over but they are be- 
coming less common all the time because the hogs are after them. 

... Many settlers came to Pennsylvania this year, especially to Butler 
and Armstrong counties. One reason for the fact that large sections of 
good, fertile land in this most cultivated state of the Union have lain 
waste for such a long time is that there was too much wholesale trading 
carried on with these lands and thereby the titles and legal rights became 
confused, and much fraud resulted. Many a person bought land from 
someone whose right of possession was not established. Ignorant, credu- 
lous immigrants who were unfamiliar with the language here easily be- 
came the victims of such fraud. Great caution is necessary in buying land 
here in Pennsylvania, but one who makes himself acquainted with exist- 
ing conditions and also secures the help of an honest lawyer will play safe. 
If a purchase is made from a well-to-do resident of this locality upon con- 
dition that all claims against the land must be canceled, then the buyer 
will likewise play safe. Whether there are any claims against the land can 
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be found out in the county court by searching the title; nevertheless, it is 
possible that there may still be claims of old settlers against the land that 
have not been recorded in the court. To remove doubt about this, the 
best information can be obtained from the adjacent land owners. 

We have received a full, clear title to our land, and no old claims are 
against it. To make sure of this, I made the condition in the negotiations 
with the owner, Mrs. Collins of Pittsburgh, that all claims of whatsoever 
nature they might be must be canceled by her. In my previous report to 
you I mentioned that there are an additional six thousand acres of land 
bordering on our land, which also belong to the Widow Collins, and on 
which we have an option for one year, that is, until the end of this year. 
There are excellent stretches of fertile soil and pasture ground in this 
land, but one part of it lacks good woodland, which, however, could well 
be used for grazing. Aside from this land, which, as I hope, can be bought 
for a dollar and a half per acre cash, and perhaps also on credit for a 
number of years, there are other strips of land nearby that belong to big 
land owners, who would all be glad to sell if they could get cash for their 
property. Besides these, there also are a number of very nice farms for 
sale that the owners must dispose of on account of debts. Among them, a 
neighbor of ours wants to sell his farm consisting of four hundred acres 
of the best land, with fifty acres cleared, an ordinary blockhouse, and a 
barn; but his price is six dollars per acre. Another wants to sell his farm 
of a hundred and eighty acres, with ninety acres cleared, house and barn, 
but not under ten dollars per acre; this farm is one of the choicest and is 
level throughout. Genss and Manco (best regards from both) have 
bought their farm very cheap. 

Many farmers prefer to sell their farms after having worked the land 
for twenty to thirty years without fertilizing it, and therefore the soil has 
become impoverished and no longer yields rich harvests. They then buy 
new land and clear it. The crops from new land are always the most 
plentiful. Notwithstanding the fact that many farmers settled in this sec- 
tion thirty to forty years ago, still they never fertilize the soil. The soil is 
excellent. The only restoration the soil gets is that now and then the old 


land is given a year’s rest and the cattle are allowed to run over it. The 
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land all around here has a clean topsoil; the ground consists of a deep 
loam that covers the mountains. On our land the humus is in many places 
a full foot deep. What reasons could we have had to go farther West and 
get farther away from the eastern coast and from the good markets? ... 
As I have said several times, we can never regret that we chose this sec- 
tion of the country, and with a clear conscience and with every right we 
can recommend it to any German immigrant. A group of Germans 
could send their representatives here to buy land for them and yet their 
success would all depend on chance. It was chance that provided us with 
timely insight (which is something no German can bring with him), and 
luck was in our favor. Had we stayed with Etzler, we would perhaps 
also have gone out West and would have missed the opportunity to profit 
by the advice of well-informed men. 

..- Along Thorn Creek, on our land, is a big salt well, which is of 
great value. The salt works in this section are run in a very simple way. 
The erection of a salt works costs from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
dollars, according to the depth it has to be drilled, but it returns a clear 
annual profit of more than a thousand dollars when managed well. The 
fact that there is a salt well on our land is known to only a few; we 
learned of its existence from an old hunter who shot many deer around 
here as they came for the salt. The best tract is that of Smith. On this 
tract... is a nice place for a dwelling, where a fine view toward the east 
can be had for about sixty miles....In my last letter, dear friend, I 
made you the proposition to build a house jointly with us, on this spot, as 
it is possible to look over almost the whole territory from there. ... It 
would give us great joy if a little German town would flourish here like a 
plant whose growth was forced by diligent industry and farming. We 
would then settle down in partnership on the Smith tract and we could 
also add another tract of land that borders on the east. I do not believe 
that another section as suitable for a town site as nature has here provided 
could easily be found. The town and gardens would have to be laid out 
on the level part, which is very easy to clear; gently sloping grassy 
meadows and arable land adjoin on all sides. There are sawmills and 
flour mills nearby, without which no settler can very well get along. 
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Plenty of coal is nearby for manufactories and machine works. There are 
also open sandstone quarries, as well as a limestone bank for burning 
lime. Good clay, in large quantities, for pottery ware and tile making is 
likewise nearby. A large number of clear springs water the land. In case 
a town should be built here, it would only be necessary to buy another 
hundred or two hundred acres of forest nearby to have a good supply 
of building lumber, as the old forest at this place was destroyed by fire 
and only young shoots are growing there now. The new town would 
have connecting roads with Pittsburgh, Freeport, Butler, and Kittan- 
ning. If there are in your group a number of people who later on intend 
to start in business along with farming, such as handicraft and manufac- 
turing, and they want to buy only twenty, thirty, or fifty acres each, it 
would be most advantageous for them to build their homes closely to- 
gether in order to lay out a regular town. The houses could be built in 
two rows, with their gardens directly back of the houses; their farm 
lands and meadows would lie some distance back. In this way there 
would be no dispute about the division of the parcels, as the soil is excel- 
lent all over. Such a community settlement would surely be of great ad- 
vantage to each one. The gardens, pastures, and fields could all be fenced 
in large areas, which would save much work and expense. The cows and 
pigs could run free, and one shepherd could watch all the sheep. 

This place would not be suitable for commercial trading on a larger 
scale. No immigrant would undertake it, however, in any event, as only 
the Americans who are well acquainted with all conditions can success- 
fully engage in trade on a large scale. But for manufacturing this place 
offers good opportunities; and almost any mechanic can find employment 
in his trade here, especially weavers, cloth and flannel makers, shoemak- 
ers, tanners, wood turners (who earn a good livelihood in making spin- 
ning wheels), and cabinetmakers. All these craftsmen could follow their 
trades in the country and sell their products in the larger cities at a profit. 
Weaving, cloth making, and flannel making, as well as yarn spinning, 
are very profitable, especially if the work is done by machinery or with 
the help of machinery. If you, Mr. Baehr, would bring a few carding 
machines and spooling machines, also looms for cloth weaving and flannel 
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weaving, which we could put in operation here, we could later on set up a 
very profitable business. In case you still have on hand a stock of the iron 
parts of such machines, I would advise you not to sell them but to bring 
them with you, in fact, bring all of your machinery. Take care of all iron 
parts by greasing them to prevent rust.... 

Farming alone, without cattle raising, does not pay well and yields no 
returns other than the necessities. There is no profit in hiring help, just as 
there is no profit in bringing help from Europe. All farmers here do only 
as much as they, together with their families, can handle. You will not 
find any gentlemen farmers here who do farming on a large scale and 
keep hired help, even though there are large landowners. You might go 
to twenty farmers but could buy no products of them as they do not raise 
enough to sell. They all maintain that if wheat does not sell for seventy- 
five cents cash right along, it is not worth while to raise it. At present the 
price is seventy-five cents in Pittsburgh, and it will always stay at that fig- 
ure after the canal is finished. In eastern Pennsylvania the price of wheat 
is never under one dollar; therefore it is more advantageous to do farm- 
ing on a large scale there. But here there is more profit in raising cattle, 
particularly horses and sheep. Tell Mr. Compe that he could follow his 
favorite inclination here with profit if he were to invest some capital in the 
purchase of good mares. A farmer does not have much work in raising 
cattle and does not require hired help. Therefore, an important thing for 
farmers here is to have grassy meadows, which I took well into consid- 
eration. Once a pasture is in good shape, it requires little work, no plow- 
ing, only now and then harrowing. 

Mr. Etzler’s profit calculations, regarding the South as well as the 
North, are taken out of thin air. The American farmer lives a very happy 
life indeed, enviable in comparison with the German farmer; he raises all 
his necessities himself, makes his own clothing, and has a surplus of the 
necessities of life. Contented people can in truth lead a happy, free, and 
unconstrained life here. The American farmer does not work half so 
much as the German farmer and lives like a prince as far as his necessities 
are concerned—but he must deny himself luxuries, as he cannot afford 
them. Anyone who has capital on hand and invests some in cattle raising 
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can earn much more here than in Germany, and more easily too. There 
is also less difficulty here in raising cattle than in Germany. Many farmers 
here have no stables, and the cattle are out in the open in winter as well 
as in summer. This system is suitable for the cattle so long as they are not 
neglected in their feeding in the winter. The cattle here are less subject to 
sickness. It is the general belief that cows that are always outside give 
more and better milk and stay healthiest. 

As to horses, it is more advantageous to keep them in a stable during 
the winter, as they would otherwise sooner become stiff. It is, of course, a 
result of the Spartan system of raising horses that the horses are hardy 
and strong and little troubled with disease. ‘The horses are strong and 
vigorous and, with it all, patient and easy to train. The same horses are 
used for both riding and driving. No German would be able to drive his 
horse as boldly as the American, who drives in full trot with his sledge or 
wagon down the steep mountain roads and with the greatest safety passes 
the most dangerous places. The stagecoaches are drawn by the finest 
horses. All passenger-mail coaches are express and are privately-owned 
undertakings. These four-horse diligences run with a furious speed even 
on the poorest roads, faster than the best of the Prussian fast-mail coaches 
on the smoothest road; they pass the most dangerous mountain slopes 
without slowing up the least. These horses are excellently trained and pay 
strict attention to commands without a whip being used on them. They 
make the trip between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, three hundred Eng- 
lish miles, over rough and most uneven mountain roads, in two and a half 
days; the cost of a passenger fare is fifteen dollars. If there were a good 
road between these two places the trip could without doubt be made in a 
day and a half. 

Sheep raising can be conducted here in different ways. Most farmers 
who have only a limited number of common sheep let them run in the 
open during winter and summer in the woods. If the sheep are given 
some fodder during the winter months, they thrive very well; the free, 
unhindered running about is very beneficial to them. With larger herds of 
sheep this is not practicable as these herds often scatter and get lost. Such 


herds must graze in fenced-in pastures where they cannot run away and 
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also need no special watching. In this respect, however, farmers make the 
mistake of fencing in too small parcels and then keeping large flocks of 
sheep in the inclosure too long a time. But the farmers are compelled to 
do this as greater lengths of fence cost more. A sheep, however, requires 
constant change of pasture; it does not like to graze today in the same 
place it did yesterday. Keeping personal watch of cattle is not customary 
in America. If a number of neighbors would join together they could 
fence a large field for a sheep pasture, or, with small expense, could keep 
one shepherd in common. In my last letter to you I brought this point to 
your attention and requested you to speak to Mr. Compe about bringing 
along a young, robust shepherd and also a few shepherd dogs. 

With the raising and breeding of horses there are but few difficulties to 
overcome; the mares and colts run about free, working horses are kept 
fenced in during the time they are not needed for working. But it is nec- 
essary to have a small amount of capital to buy mares. Also, it is to great 
advantage to keep good stallions. The breeding of a mare costs from ten 
to twenty dollars; good colts sell at high prices. A good, common work- 
ing colt, three years old, sells at forty to one hundred dollars. There is a 
stallion at Kittanning for which the owner paid a thousand dollars. To 
breed a mare to this stallion costs ten dollars. 

There is also another branch of cultivation that is receiving much at- 
tention here and has proven to be profitable, but is still in its infant state, 
and that is, as I have written you before, the cultivation of silk, for which 
the climatic conditions in this section are very favorable. Mulberry trees 
grow wild here. Do not forget to bring a good book with you about seri- 
culture, or send it by mail in case you are not coming soon; also a supply 
of mulberry seed. The silk production is a business that can be conducted 
by anyone, and there is no hard labor attached to it as in the case of farm- 
ing. Also grape growing would be worth a trial. Make all members of 
your group acquainted with these two branches of cultivation. 

A few days ago Secretary Degenhardt and his cousin, from Pittsburgh 
came to visit us.'? Secretary Degenhardt will settle here next spring. His 


17 Degenhardt was secretary of the emigration association formed by the Roeblings. He 
and his cousin, a tailor, had settled in Pittsburgh. 
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means are limited. The tailor Degenhardt now earns in Pittsburgh just 
enough to carry him through the winter. Graf, from Darmstadt, a skilled 
carpenter ... has bought of the Widow Collins two hundred acres north 
of our land, at a dollar and a half per acre, with our consent. There are 
still some desirable parcels to the north, south, and east of our land, and if 
a group of immigrants should desire ten thousand acres they would be 
able to secure them here. If they have the earnest desire to settle here and 
to build a town according to my proposal, then it would be very advisable 
for them to have a large one-story, very simple community house built 
first of all, with only one room, to serve as a temporary headquarters for 
themselves and their belongings. If every member would contribute a 
certain amount for this purpose and if a few hundred dollars were col- 
lected and sent by early check to Hagedorn and Leupold,’* via New 
York, and were placed at our disposition, then we could arrange to have 
such a house built in short order. 

We would like very much to receive definite word from you, if and 
when you are coming, and with whom, and if you agree to our proposi- 
tion to build a house jointly with us and if you can forward us a few hun- 
dred dollars for this purpose. With the means at hand we would at first 
build only a part of this dwelling. In any case we would build a frame 
house, lined with clay and covered with shingles (the covering-material 
most commonly used in America). If we should build such a house, so as 
to meet the immediate requirements of yourself, your brother-in-law, and 
us, we would require three hundred dollars. In case you write us defi- 
nitely that you are coming with your brother-in-law and perhaps also 
with our parents and our brother Christel and family, and if three hun- 
dred dollars were sent to us through Hagedorn and Leupold, then we 
could start in short order with the erection of the house and you would 
find living quarters ready when you arrive....We doubt, though, 
whether we can maintain the big bulk of land, as we do not believe that 
father is inclined to make an additional allowance and we could not ex- 
pect him to make a further sacrifice. We regret that we have already 
asked him for such; also, we now prefer to own less land and keep more 


18 Hagedorn, Leupold & Co. of Philadelphia. 
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funds on hand to invest in cattle raising. If we had money enough to 
maintain the land, without debt, and some funds to spare, then we would 
not part with a single acre, but as it is now our means are too small. 

Your previous letters gave us courage to buy on speculation, otherwise 
we would have been satisfied with less. In case none of our friends come 
over this year, and no others subscribe for land and send us money, then 
we will take up with Mrs. Collins the matter of her taking a part of the 
land back, which will cause no difficulty as the purchase price was very 
low and the land will gain in value through our settling here. Such cases 
happen quite often. In no case would we permit ourselves to carry a 
thousand-dollar debt, on which we might later be required to pay inter- 
est; that would be a distressing situation for us. Of the funds that we still 
have on hand, we cannot use any more for land purchase. It costs a good 
deal for our family to live through the winter; nine heads consume 
something. ... 

The price of land goes up every year; especially in the state of Penn- 
sylvania will this be so, and particularly in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. If 
we could maintain our land it would, without doubt, be worth ten dollars 
an acre ten years from now. The state will build a road from Freeport to 
Butler within a few years, and it is very likely that it will run through a 
part of our land. You may now ask why the landowners sell their land in- 
stead of keeping it. Many of these landowners own big sections in Penn- 
sylvania, which have been in their possession for many years because this 
state was neglected for a long period; the taxes on the land, although 
only one or two cents per acre, amount to quite an item on large hold- 
ings, and the land steadily consumes the capital investment and gains only 
slowly in value if no settlers arrive; therefore the owners are glad to sell 
if they can get a cash offer. Colonizing in Pennsylvania, however, is in- 
creasing more and more; many settlers who went out West with the 
hope that conditions would be better there have been disappointed and 
have returned, in order to escape the malarial fever and to be nearer the 
good markets. On account of the previous great flow of settlers to the 
western states, the price of land there rose higher than in Pennsylvania; 
in this respect conditions are not as Etzler said they are. The lands in the 
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western states that can be bought now, before Congress meets, for a price 
of seventy-five cents to a dollar and a quarter an acre are either very re- 
mote from all communication or are poor in other respects and have an 
unfavorable climate."? The good landed properties in the better localities 
have been bought up long ago by land speculators and the price of such 
land is held high. Cincinnati lies in one of the best sections of the West 
but is by far not so healthful as Pittsburgh; yet the price of land in Cin- 
cinnati is by far higher than in Pittsburgh in spite of the fact that market 
conditions are better in the latter than in the former city. In Cincinnati 
the produce prices are often half the Pittsburgh prices. The latter place 
has the best market and is most important to the inland of America, 
and its importance rises more and more through its growing factories 
and manufacturing establishments. Where industries flourish, there the 
farmer also enjoys a benefit. We repeat it again to you with true convic- 
tion—we have chosen the most advantageous section for our settlement 
that can be found in the inland of America—it is not prejudice, but the 
resultant conviction from many inquiries and comparisons we have made, 
that is here proclaimed. We can justly recommend this section to any 
German farmer; it is healthful to a high degree—we breathe pure air 
and drink pure, clear water; this section has the best market facilities that 
can be found in the inland of America, as well for selling farm products 
as for buying the principal products and other necessities; the soil is excel- 
lent, to be sure not quite so fertile as in the low-lying plains of the West 
but suitable for the cultivation of amy vegetation that thrives in this cli- 
mate; here are the nicest and best pastures where healthy live stock can 
be raised; and the contour of the land is most graceful and charming, a 
gentle undulating plain inclosed by mountainous country, suitable for 
agriculture as well as grassy meadows. This part of the country also of- 
fers all advantages for the establishment of manufactories and an abun- 
dance of the best coal, other minerals, and ores, sandstone quarries for 
building, timber of all varieties, a good limestone quarry, brooks suitable 


for the location of mills, tanneries, distilleries, and breweries, and a large 


19 No land could be bought directly from the United States government at this time for 


less than a dollar and a quarter an acre. 
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river with the most important canal nearby for shipping to the East and 
West; and all this in a state that is most suitable for Germans and that at 
all times has been inhabited and cultivated mostly by them. What more 
do we want? When you come here with other Germans and make inves- 
tigations and inquiries, you will find all of this that I write to you con- 
firmed.... 

What I here communicate to you and our other friends has not, before 
God, the purpose of persuading any man to come over to America and 
eventually to our place. The booklet published by Etzler and me was in 
many respects persuasive, and for that reason I wish it had never been 
printed; the hardships that are connected with emigration, especially for 
the one who is taking the first step, are not given enough prominence 
therein.*° I blame Etzler’s carelessness and bold, unfounded assertions for 
this. 

In the future I will gather material for a true presentation of condi- 
tions in this country and will include good advice for emigrants, based on 
experience, and I will make it my duty to have it printed for publication 
in Germany. I would not, for any price, persuade any person to come 
here, even if we should have to be here alone for the rest of our lives— 
we would not want to deceive anybody, as much as we desire to have our 
countrymen with us. 

Mr. Kleber, of Darmstadt, is very unhappy; he is a spoiled city man; 
also the gardener Janck, of Cassel; both came over with exaggerated and 
romantic ideas. My brother and I feel satisfied and happy; also Genss 
and Manco, two honest, upright friends—not one of us regrets in the 
least having come to America. 

I assure you, my dear Mr. Baehr, that I do not feel disappointed, and 
in the main part I have found all that I sought: a free, reasonable, demo- 
cratic government and reasonable, natural relationship of the people to- 
ward each other; freedom and equality; a peaceful, generous, beautiful 
country the blessings of which are not forcefully and deceitfully taken 
away from the land toiler by tyrants. No unbearable taxes—no executor 
—no arrogant burgomaster, or chief magistrate—no police commissioner 


20 This booklet has not been identified. 
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oppresses and annoys a free citizen of Pennsylvania—these, however, are 
privileges that would not be satisfactory in the judgment of every Ger- 
man and also would not suit those Germans who have become accus- 
tomed to the force and oppression system. He who is for freedom and 
equal rights (this latter not every German of high rank and education 
can digest) and depends on his own strength and ability because he can- 
not afford to have servants, and who finds satisfaction in a quiet country 
life and can easily part with Germany, and also has a little capital, or 
skill, together with a strong body, he may come here and with ease will 
find opportunity for a livelihood. The slave-free states of North America 
offer advantages that Europe mever had and never can have. These states 
can yet enrich themselves with all the advantages of art and literature 
that have been cultivated in the eastern world. 

With this in mind, I confess to you further that it was our good fate 
that kept us from going to the southern states, as we had at first planned. 
There, freedom and equality are in bitter contradiction on account of the 
detestable slavery of the black race which is still permitted. ‘These unfor- 
tunate negroes will use their natural rights and will revolt anew each 
year—will murder their oppressors, guilty or innocent—to secure final 
freedom for themselves; the slave owners will then continually become 
more tyrannical, and despair will force the Africans to risk all and com- 
mit horror and crime. No white man works in the South, because labor is 
only performed by a despised race, and the wages of the white man there 
are much higher than here. 

How would we small planters be scorned there if we tilled our land 
ourselves! To take poor Germans there to work was a laughable idea of 
Etzler’s—it would be absolutely impossible—none would stay there, not 
even for high wages. And how could an educated German fecl happy 
under such conditions in the South if he must regard every negro as a 
natural enemy, where even the law strictly forbids him to treat the negro 
humanely, to educate him, to draw closer to him with kindness, or even 
to set him free? If you free a slave, the law puts the strange responsibility 
on your shoulders of giving security for his future behavior... . 


We are very well satisfied with climatic conditions in this section. Al- 
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though the general opinion is that this winter is a severe one, nevertheless 
it is very mild compared with the winters in Germany. We are at 40° 45’ 
north latitude. Pittsburgh is at 40° 28’ north latitude. Because of this 
lesser latitude (than Miihlhausen), the sun is higher in the sky here, and 
on a clear day it shines as warm now as on a nice May day at home. We 
have enjoyed many nice winter days and can work out in the open nearly 
every day if there is no wind to chill the air. Usually there is much snow 
here, which the farmers like very much as it protects the grain in the 
ground, and besides it provides good sledge-roads, but with it all the ther- 
mometer in the daytime is seldom lower than a few degrees below freez- 
ing point; the nights are cold, but as soon as the sun rises it gets warm. 
This is the reason the cattle can endure staying out in the open and the 
trees grow so well that in Germany would have to be covered during the 
winter months to save them. Real winter weather generally sets in here 
about New Year, and up to that time the cattle find enough food out in 
the open; but this year it snowed a month and a half earlier than usual. 
We are anxious to see the snow disappear in a few weeks so the cattle can 
graze again, as we hope we will not have to duy hay for our two horses 
and our cow. Our cow now has a calf. In the spring we will buy another 
cow, several calves, sheep, pigs, and some fowl, to get our farm in order. 
As you already know, we found on our lands a small farm with house 
and barn, which lightened things very much for us.... 

We are able to buy land for people who have not yet arrived here and 
we can send the deed to Europe, provided the purchase price is paid in 
full and the titles can be completed immediately without any mortgages 
against the property. In such a case, the owner, living in Germany, 
would be required to secure an agent in this country to pay the yearly 
taxes for him. As we have written you before we are not desirous of car- 
rying out orders to buy land for strangers; it is better that the people 
come here and see first and then buy for themselves. 

Regarding the matter of bringing people over with you we have writ- 
ten you before. We repeat again—do not pay the passage fare for any- 
one, keep your money and bring it with you, if you wish to spare yourself 
great annoyance and sorrow. At least do not bring whole families with 
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you. I can only advise you to bring along a young, robust shepherd, if 
possible without a family, and to make a contract with him that you will 
promise him an annual wage of about sixty dollars, or a share in the 
sheep farm, this latter arrangement to be decided later, also his board and 
lodging, but nothing more—no clothes, etc., and no obligation in regard 
to children. All advanced traveling expenses are to be deducted from his 
wages, and his time of service starts from the day he starts to work. _ 

If your brother-in-law and my brother Christel come with you, then 
we will have help enough for the present. We can, later on, have plenty 
of German workmen come over. Families who have enough means to 
pay their way may come along, and they can rent farms here on a share 
basis, by which they give up one-third of their produce. They would get a 
house and ten to fifteen acres, all fenced and cleared. If they clear some 
additional land themselves, they are allowed five years free use of such 
cleared land and after the five-year period they are required to give up 
likewise one-third of the produce of that cleared land, providing they fur- 
nish their draught cattle and implements themselves. N.B.: I warn you 
against paying the passage fare for the tailor H. Keep your money; you 
can accomplish more with money here than with people. Costs run high, 
especially the first year when you have to buy everything; later on we can 
hire all the help we need. Give this good advice to each friend and warn 
each one not to bring many people with him. Every true American will 
tell you, “Keep your money”—be careful. If you have funds, you can 
undertake something and be quite sure of success... . 

Give our heartiest greetings to our parents and brother and his family 
and talk over everything with them. If my brother Christel intends to 
come with you, then we very much wish that our parents would also 
come along, providing they are well and would like to come. Many old 
people have endured the voyage without detriment. Even if the voyage 
takes considerable time and is somewhat inconvenient, they would find 
their reward here where they could live quiet and satisfied lives in the 
enjoyment of scenic beauty and in the society of friends. You and my 
parents would not miss Miihlhausen when here. But it would be neces- 


sary to prepare living quarters to be ready upon your arrival. 
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If you bring with you quite a number of good, honest Germans who 
will adapt themselves here, we will receive them all with open arms and 
will do all we can for them. Good advice is a fine thing for a beginner; 
then future experience costs him less. Be careful and do not enter too ex- 
tensively into obligations with anyone; above all, do mot take any respon- 
sibility upon yourself. Let each one bring his own money and pay for his 
own land himself. Likewise, take care not to put yourself under obliga- 
tion in regard to arranging for the voyage. May our own case serve you 
as a lesson. Do not trust anyone whom you do not know very well—be 
careful—above all things, keep your money; and tell everyone to do the 
same. 

Tell my cousin, the tanner and dyer, Roebling, if he and his family 
could undertake to come here and could bring some funds with them, 
then with the will of God they ought to come. Tell the same to all indus- 
trious craftsmen who are accustomed to work and have enough funds for 
a start here. But all would have to commence with farming, in order to 
raise the necessities of life. Good carpenters, millwrights, masons, as well 
as smiths, could earn good money at their trades. Tell my cousin, the 
printer, that perhaps later on there will be an opportunity to establish a 
German printing and lithographing business here. 

Tell young Tropus the following: it will be well for him to remain in 
Germany for a while and perfect his studies in music and the English 
language; then he can come to America with confidence and can find 
employment anywhere. When more German families have settled here 
there will be need of a German school, and then I believe J. Tropus 
would fill the place of an educator best of all; he can stay in Miihlhausen 
and wait for further news; he need not haste.... Perhaps Dachroeden 
has found an opportunity to establish a profitable business in the South 
and has therefore no reason to come North, although, being a chemist, 
he could run a chemical plant here to advantage, as there is need for 
plenty of chemical products in Pittsburgh and many such products are 
shipped to the West from the eastern coast.*" 

I would like to inclose many more letters; but then the expense for 


21 Dachroeden was a member of the emigrating group from Darmstadt. 
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postage would run enormously high....A one-sheet letter, no matter 
how large the sheet is, costs only eighteen cents. Tell this to all our 
friends and ask them to send us closely-written letters and mo vacant 
white paper, in order to save us the postage charges. We received a letter 
a few days ago from my sister and brother-in-law, which was sent via 
Bremen to Baltimore, from there to Philadelphia, to Pittsburgh, then to 
Freeport—an expensive letter, and then besides, it took seven months to 
reach us. It probably was held at Baltimore for a long time... . 
Farewell, my dear friend; in case you should leave Europe soon, may 
a kind destiny accompany you and all friends on your way to the western 
shore; and you will greet the land of freedom with the same thrill of de- 
light and rapturous feeling as the hero Columbus when he discovered 
America. Once you are here, you will not regret having left Germany. 


Again farewell—may Heaven protect you and keep you in good health. 


Your faithful, devoted friend, 
J. A. RoEBLinc 





































COLONEL JAMES BURD IN THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1759' 


LILY LEE NIXON 


thew SEVEN YEARS’ WAR reached its decisive period in North America 
in 1759. Colonel James Burd of Pennsylvania served his country 
from the beginning of that world-wide conflict. In 1755 he built a road 
over which supplies were to have been taken to Braddock’s army. This 
road, sixty-five miles long, ran from near Shippensburg to the crest of the 
Allegheny Mountains. In 1756 he built Fort Morris in Shippensburg and 
assisted in the building of several other fortifications, and later he was as- 
signed to the Third Battalion, which was stationed on the upper Susque- 
hanna where Sunbury is now located. There Burd was largely responsi- 
ble for the building of Fort Augusta, considered the most important out- 
post in the colony. In 1757, at the resignation of the colonel, Burd was 
given command of the battalion; upon the reorganization of the regi- 
ment shortly afterwards he became commander of the Second Battalion 
and was given supervision of the nine eastern forts in addition to Fort 
Augusta. In 1758 he assisted Forbes by building lines of communication, 
and on September 3 he started the construction of Fort Ligonier. During 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 26, 
1935- Miss Nixon is a teacher of history in the David B. Oliver Junior-Senior High School 
and is the author of “Colonel James Burd in the Braddock Campaign,” ante, 17: 235-246, 
and “Colonel James Burd in the Forbes Campaign,” in the Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, 59: 106-133 (April, 1935). Attention has recently been called to what 
seems to be an erroneous statement on page 244 of the former article, wherein the author, 
referring to the retreat of Burd’s road builders after Braddock’s defeat, says that “all their 
tools and provisions were lost or destroyed.” Burd wrote to this effect in a letter to Gover- 
nor Robert Morris, but the letter was not sent (Shippen Papers, 2: 15—Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania). A discussion of the point is in Miss Nixon’s article in the Pennsylvania 
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the next month he was successful in repulsing an attack on that fort by a 
large force of French and Indians. Thus by the end of 1758 Burd was 
an experienced frontier commander. 

After the Forbes campaign, Burd’s troops were widely scattered and 
he, under the direction of Colonel Henry Bouquet of the Royal Ameri- 
cans, was constantly engaged at Philadelphia and Lancaster gathering 
supplies and recruits for the 1759 campaign. This was tedious work. Ex- 
orbitant prices for supplies were asked, and many persons refused to sel] 
since they had not yet been paid for the previous year’s services. During 
Braddock’s campaign, currency had been plentiful. Benjamin Franklin 
had been able to collect wagons easily by paying cash. During the Forbes 
campaign, currency had been scarcer and supplies were correspondingly 
harder to procure. In 1759, however, lack of cash almost ruined the 
campaign. Threats of seizure of forage with payment later, which were 
actually carried out in some cases, and threats of impressing soldiers an- 
gered the colonists. That Burd was earnestly attending to his duties is 
evident from the content of letters addressed to him. Bouquet wrote him 
that “you have the General’s thanks for your indefatigable Industry in 
forwarding every branch of the service in your country.” Burd was dis- 
turbed, however, by the discouraging reports about the men of his battal- 
ion that came from Major Thomas Lloyd at Ligonier and from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Hugh Mercer at Pittsburgh. Lloyd wrote, perhaps ex- 
aggeratedly, that the “graveyard” had most of Colonel Burd’s men. 
According to Mercer, those stationed at Pittsburgh had fared almost as 
badly. Exhausted by the hard campaign and unaided by sufficient medical 
care, the soldiers had not been able to withstand disease. An epidemic of 
measles had broken out in the early spring. Scurvy, that dread disease 
caused by improper diet, had also taken a heavy toll. A flood on the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela rivers had left the floor of the temporary fort at 
the “Point” covered with water. Added to all these troubles was the scar- 
city of food. The garrison at Fort Pitt had been without meat since the 
seventh of May, and on the twenty-fifth, when Captain Morgan was 
finally able to bring supplies, there was not one pound of any food left in 
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the storehouse. Mercer, himself a surgeon, felt deeply the soldiers’ des- 
perate need of medical aid and proper food.* 

The situation in which the British garrisons of the western forts found 
themselves in the spring and early summer of 1759 was quite precarious. 
France had by no means given up hope of recovering Fort Duquesne; 
Wolfe had not yet made his decisive stroke. Constant rumors of the con- 
centration of troops and supplies at Venango came creeping into English 
outposts; stealthy attacks made with increasing boldness by the Indian al- 
lies of the French upon the English lines of communication were becom- 
ing almost daily occurrences. A small party under Lieutenant Hughes 
was attacked within hearing distance of Fort Bedford, and four men 
were killed before the party was reénforced from the garrison. Captain 
Morgan, on his urgent trip with supplies for Fort Pitt, was attacked at 
Turtle Creek. Five men were killed but he brought the wounded and the 
much-needed supplies safely into the fort. An attack with a more serious 
result brought gloom to all the English troops. Colonel William Byrd III 
had sent Virginia troops from Winchester to reénforce Ligonier. On 
May 23 Major Lloyd wrote of the defeat just four miles from Ligonier 
of one hundred of these Virginians under Captain Bullit. This officer had 
a convoy of provisions. Thirty-six men were killed or missing; all his 
wagon horses, fifty in number, were killed or taken; and, worst of all, 
most of the provisions were carried off to the French forts on the English 
pack horses. The loss of these fifty horses was a blow to the English out 


2 Shippen Papers, 1:61 (American Philosophical Society Library, Philadelphia); Thomas 
Balch, ed., Letters and Papers Relating Chiefly to the Provincial History of Pennsylvania, 
154-157 (Philadelphia, 1855); letters in the Bouquet Papers in the British Museum, Addi- 
tional Manuscripts, 21644:159, 181. Unless otherwise noted the Shippen Papers hereafter 
referred to are those in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. Information on the Bouquet Papers is in Alfred P. James, “Fort Ligonier: Additional 
Light from Unpublished Documents,” ante, 17:261 n. 4. They will be cited hereafter as 
“Add.MSS.,” with the volume and folio numbers. The Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania has transcripts of documents concerning western Pennsylvania in volumes 21634, 
21638, 21640, 21643, 21645-21647, 21655, 21656, 21658, and 21659, and film reproduc- 
tions of such documents in volume 21644. Burd’s activities during the Forbes campaign and 
conditions at Fort Ligonier in 1758-59 are described in James, ante, 17: 262-268, 270-272. 
3 Add.MSS., 21644: 181; Shippen Papers, 4: 49. 
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of all proportion to the fact, for the lives of the garrisons at Ligonier and 
Fort Pitt were seriously jeopardized by this depletion of transportation 
facilities. This attack upon the Virginia convoy had other disastrous ef- 
fects. Even George Croghan was afraid to leave Bedford without a large 
escort; he waited two weeks before he could start for Pittsburgh to hold 
an Indian conference. He wrote Captain Horatio Gates that if another 
escort were attacked, the western posts would have to be abandoned.‘ 
The farmers had now even a better reason for not supplying horses and 
wagons. Yet despite the danger and the positive rejection of the money 
bill by the Assembly so that the people had to await payment until money 
came from England, Burd wrote on the last of May that he had just sent 
forward twenty-two wagons and that thirty more would start within a 
week. Meanwhile, he had received word of the pressing need for troops 
to the westward. From Carlisle Colonel John Armstrong wrote that 
conditions made it expedient that Burd’s new recruits be sent forward, 
and from Philadelphia Bouquet sent the general’s marching orders for 
four companies from Lancaster.‘ 

The fear of an attack upon Fort Pitt and the danger of the starvation 
of its garrison caused military men to plan a quicker and easier means of 
transportation: a serviceable route from Virginia over which supplies from 
that colony and Maryland could be sent to Fort Pitt. The plans of the 
military men were soon endorsed by the business men of Virginia. The 
Ohio Company, ten years earlier, had planned a trade route to the junc- 
tion of the three rivers. Late in July, 1759, Major Tulleken of the Royal 
Americans wrote General Stanwix that a Mr. Finnie, “a man of sub- 
stance” and of “some interest in his Province” although nominally “head 
sutler” to the Virginia regiment, had proposed such a road.° It was ap- 
parent that a new route would help Virginia trade and that it would also 
save his Majesty many pounds sterling. In fact, after the road had finally 
been determined, Bouquet made with the Virginians a very advantageous 
contract to which a penalty of five hundred pounds was attached. This 
contract called for the delivery at Fort Pitt of six hundred bushels of fine 


salt at twenty-two shillings per bushel, Virginia money. Salt from Carlisle 
4 Add.MSS., 21644: 172, 185, 187, 193, 199, 201. See also the account of Bullit’s defeat 


in James, ante, 17: 272. 
5 Add.MSS., 21644: 209; Shippen Papers, 4: 49. 6 Add.MSS., 21644: 2§2. 
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would have cost the government, according to Bouquet, three pounds per 
bushel for carriage alone.? During the winter of 1758-59 Captain Jo- 
seph Shippen and Captain Harry Gordon had explored the Monongahela 
region. Captain Gordon was the engineer who had designed Fort Ligo- 
nier and who later planned Fort Pitt. He was consulted about the pro- 
jected road from Virginia, and on July 5 he made the following report: 

The Road to Redstone Creek turns off at the great Rock five Miles West- 
ward of the great Meadows—but the Indian Path from the great Rock is to be 
kept—and that comes upon the Mononghela two Miles above Redstone Creek 
—where it comes upon the River there is a Ridge upon which is the Remains 
of an Indian Retrenchment of a circular Form and below is a Creek where a 


Saw Miler can be made—upon the Point of the Ridge above to the River is a 
large Tree which I blazed. 


Captain Gordon suggested that a post be erected on this ridge and he 
thought that “two Artificer Companies of Virginia” could make the road 
and post in a short time.® 

Since the road led from Virginia, the logical man to build it was Colo- 
nel William Byrd of that colony. In 1758 he had constructed Fort Chis- 
well near the forks of the roads from Philadelphia and Richmond and 
had built a fort on the Holston River, now in Tennessee. Colonel Bou- 
quet thought Byrd was the man for the enterprise; on July 13 he wrote 
Hugh Mercer at Fort Pitt that the Virginians were to have set out on the 
eleventh of July, part of them to clear the road to Redstone Creek, the 
remainder to proceed to Bedford. Byrd received the order to march to 
Redstone from General Stanwix and replied that although he had no 
tools to open the road and build the fort, he intended to march not part 
but all of his five hundred men to the creek because smallpox had broken 
out among his force. Stanwix stated that he approved the plan unless 
Major Tulleken, who was stationed at Fort Bedford, should need the 
Virginians’ reénforcement. Tulleken was quite certain that the strength 
of the enemy was six or seven hundred French with eight or nine hun- 
dred Indians, that they had ten pieces of cannon, two of which were 
twelve pounders, and that the immediate objective of this force was either 
Fort Pitt or Fort Ligonier.® 


7 Add.MSS., 21638: 21. 8 Add.MSS., 21644: 226. 
9 Add.MSS., 21655: 39; 21652:116; 21644: 233, 237. 
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For these reasons Tulleken sent a request to Byrd to march to Bedford 
at once and leave his baggage to follow. Tulleken intended to join the 
Virginians upon their arrival and to go with them to reénforce Fort Lig- 
onier. Hugh Mercer had written for more troops at Fort Pitt and said 
that an escort of five hundred men was needed to go safely to that out- 
post. George Croghan, still at Pittsburgh after a satisfactory Indian con- 
ference, wrote Stanwix that spies told of preparations at Venango for an 
immediate attack. Such was the anxiety that by July 18 Tulleken feared 
it might be too late to relieve the garrison at Fort Pitt; by the twenty- 
first, however, he knew that an immediate assault had been abandoned, 
because Colonel Prideaux had drawn the French to Niagara, where he 
was planning to attack the fort with the help of Sir William Johnson 
and his Iroquois. On the day this intelligence came William Byrd arrived 
at Bedford with the five hundred Virginians. These troops were now di- 
vided to form two escorts going west, and Byrd left with the first division 
for Fort Ligonier.’° There seems to have been no more discussion about 
the Virginia Byrd opening the road to the Monongahela at Redstone and 
building the post there. During the remainder of the campaign of 1759 
he was stationed at Ligonier or at Pittsburgh; his men were kept busy re- 
pairing the Forbes Road and aiding in building Fort Pitt. Both his wife 
and his mother wrote him at Pittsburgh, begging him to come home, but 
he seems not to have gone back to beautiful Westover that year even for 
a short visit." 

Meantime, James Burd of Pennsylvania had been busy at Lancaster in 
a dreary round of purchasing supplies, arming and drilling troops, and 
sending them to Carlisle from where Bouquet wrote him that he would 
“forward them up the Country to form your Batt. as you desired.” There 
was, nevertheless, a pleasant compensation. Burd was able to see much of 


his family, and he and his father-in-law, Edward Shippen, doubtiess en- 

10 Add.MSS., 21644: 228, 245. 

11 “Letters of the Byrd Family,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 38: 
347-350 (October, 1930). In a letter to Bouquet on July 22 Tulleken wrote: “As to open- 
ing the Communication between Ft. Cumberland and Pittsburgh it would certainly be of 
infinite service and is much to be wish’d for; Col. Byrd had received your orders on that 
head, but... Col. Byrd not thinking one hundred men sufficient for that end, and likewise 
imagining as things then stood that you would want all his people this way he has done 


nothing in it, and hopes the General will approve of his measures. Add.MSS., 21644: 247. 
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tertained many of the men prominent in military and political circles. To- 
ward the end of June Bouquet wrote Burd that he would “perhaps have 
the Pleasure to see you again at Lancaster to meet the General.”?* Was 
it just General Stanwix that Bouquet expected to meet, or did he hope to 
dance the stately minuet with Ann Willing of Philadelphia at the home 
of her cousin, Sally Shippen Burd? In July Burd said good-by to these so- 
cial gatherings and left with his troops to join Bouquet at Bedford. 

On account of the grave danger of starvation, it had finally been de- 
cided to reopen the Braddock Road, thus providing two land routes over 
which provisions could be sent to Fort Pitt, where four or five hundred 
friendly Indians, besides the garrison, made it impossible to maintain any 
magazine. Bouquet was skeptical as to whether the advantages of this 
route would outweigh the necessity of maintaining troops at Cumberland 
for escorts, and he felt that the Virginians rather than the Pennsylvanians 
should furnish these guards." 

Shortly after it had been decided to reopen the Braddock Road, the 
Virginia group again insisted upon the construction of a new road from 
the Braddock Road to the Monongahela River at Redstone Creek. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel George Mercer of Virginia wrote Bouquet that in 1754 
he had commanded a “Working Party” that had opened a road from 
Gist’s plantation to within three or four miles of that creek. He thought 
the road could be easily repaired, for he had not had to build a single 
bridge. By this route, according to Mercer, thirty or thirty-five miles of 
land carriage could be saved and by November Pittsburgh could have 
enough supplies. Colonel Adam Stephen of Virginia also wrote Stanwix 
recommending the road.’ The Virginia business men presented their 
case in favor of the route. Finally, on the twenty-second of August, two 
days after the Braddock Road had been opened to Pittsburgh by the Vir- 
ginians under Finnie, Bouquet wrote Stanwix that he had sent Burd at 
his own request to open the road to Redstone Creek and build storehouses 


12 Helen Jordan, “Selections from the Military Correspondence of Colonel Henry Bou- 
quet, 1757-1764,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 33:103 (1909). 

13 Pennsylvania Magazine, 33: 109 (1909); Add.MSS., 21652: 128. 

14 Add.MSS., 21644: 262, 296. George Mercer of Virginia is likely to be confused with 
his contemporary, Hugh Mercer of Pennsylvania, who later also became a Virginian. In 
1759 each was a lieutenant colonel in his respective colony. 
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and a stockade on the Monongahela, by which means there would be 
three communications with Pittsburgh and every province might send 
produce which way it chose.'’ Just why James Burd of Pennsylvania had 
been chosen, rather than William Byrd of Virginia who had first been 
considered, or George Mercer, who had been over the road in 1754 and 
had fought with Washington at Fort Necessity, is not known. Urgent 
reasons for the construction of the road were advanced. To Governor 
Francis Fauquier of Virginia, Bouquet wrote that Stanwix had ordered 
the road opened in order to render communication easier with Virginia. 
To Edward Shippen of Lancaster, who with James Burd had spent the 
first half of the year in seeking supplies, Bouquet wrote of the new project 
and added that Burd had gone to Fort Cumberland, “being at last 
obliged to have recourse to Virginia to avoid the Impending Ruin of the 
Army.”*® 

Bouquet was by this time friendly with many Pennsylvanians of prom- 
inence. They may have induced him to postpone the Virginia road as long 
as possible. James Burd, too, must have disliked the prospect of seeing 
Virginia drain the Ohio fur trade. He had, nevertheless, done all he could 
to get sufficient supplies in Pennsylvania, and he had too often been near 
starvation during his own frontier projects to risk it for those at Fort Pitt. 
It is probable, therefore, that Burd urged the building of this rival road, 
and it is not surprising that this important work was given to him at his 
own request. 

Burd took two men with him who knew the region: Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Joseph Shippen, who had been there the previous year with Captain 
Gordon, and Colonel Thomas Cresap, who with the Indian Nemacolin 
had marked and improved the early traders’ path to the mouth of the 
Redstone. By the first of September Burd, with his party of two hundred 
men, had left Bedford and was in camp at Fort Cumberland. From all 
representations he would naturally have expected to find sufficient sup- 
plies at that point. In a letter written that day, however, he directed an 
officer of his battalion to bring with him all supplies since he could expect 
nothing at Cumberland! That night seventeen men deserted and took 


1§ Add.MSS., 21638:21; 21639: 96. 
16 Add.MSS., 21652:155; Pennsylvania Magazine, 33:112 (1909). 
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two wagon horses with them. The autumn rainy season had begun and 
with it Burd’s troubles. For the present-day traveler, accustomed to the 
macadamized road over which the motor-driven vehicle swiftly carries 
provisions, it is hard to conceive of Burd’s plodding cavalcade of pack 
horses and crude wagons as, on the second of September, it moved slowly 
north from Cumberland. One hundred pack horses loaded with forage 
were sent directly to Pittsburgh. Fifty Burd sent back to Winchester to 
be loaded with oats, and forty went with him loaded with flour. Wagons 
followed. In all, he carried enough provisions for eighteen days. Bouquet 
wrote that fifty wagons were on the way with forage but that he was 
quite anxious to know what sort of road Burd would find. The road 
proved to be in such bad condition that Burd made only ten miles by the 
fifth of the month and by the seventh he was encamped at Little Mead- 
ows. Not a single bridge over the fourteen or fifteen creeks crossed in 
the first ten-mile stretch had been repaired. Heavy rains made a swamp 
of the road in many places. Perhaps it was exposure to the inclement 
weather that caused Burd’s usually splendid health to become impaired ; 
he used “‘Jesuit’s Bark” (quinine) to combat a violent fever.'? The ca- 
reers of James Burd and William Byrd, so strangely interlaced, were 
again parallel; for the Virginia colonel, ordered by Stanwix to leave Lig- 
onier and join him at Pittsburgh, arrived there at this time “very ill.”"* 

Braddock’s Road, as described by James Burd, was “‘not more than 10 
feet wide and carries up every Hill almost without a turn and Hills almost 
perpendicular.” Burd had started with a moderate load for each wagon 
—twelve hundredweight each. Yet he wrote Bouquet that the horses 
could not haul this amount, so that he took about fourteen hundred- 
weight out of the four wagons “and loaded upon the officers horses & at 
the Hills I put 6 sold's to each Wagon to hoist them up; I hope to march 
from hence 12 miles today, if I make out this march I will be very happy 

17 Shippen Papers, 9:123; Burd to Bouquet, September 2, 1759, Burd and Shippen 
Papers (Pennsylvania State Library); Add.MSS., 21652: 172. 

18 Add.MSS., 21638: 41. It is most difficult to distinguish, from the correspondence of 
this period, between the work of the two colonels—James Burd of Pennsylvania and Wil- 
liam Byrd of Virginia—not only because correspondents mispelled the similar names, but 


also because the men were doing similar work in the same locality. Each was a leader in his 


colony, and at this time the two men were rivals for advancement in the British army. 
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at Night.”*? The rains had made the road from Bedford to Cumberland 
so bad that Bouquet recalled his wagons and attempted to supply Burd by 
pack horse. As in the campaign of 1758, some profiteer had made ill fit- 
ting packsaddles, with the result that three hundred horses had been lost 
on account of them. The farmers, knowing that their horses had been 
ruined by either the bad roads or the packsaddles, refused to furnish more 
horses; they even eluded confiscation by temporarily disabling the ani- 
mals. The Bucks County plantation owners retained their horses in this 
manner.*° 

Just when transportation facilities were breaking down and the road 
builders were getting far from their base, another difficulty to the for- 
warding of supplies arose: George Mercer could not persuade the Vir- 
ginians to accept paper money. He wrote to Bouquet on August 28 from 
Winchester: “Pray Sir be pleased if possible to send Me down some Gold 
or Dollars” for “it will have a strange Effect upon the Eyes, & Minds in- 
deed, of the Farmers.” These men were aware of the prices offered to 
the Pennsylvania farmers and, as usual, found comparisons odious; but 
specie was the all-important requisite. Said Mercer, ““The old Misers take 
more Delight in telling over the Pieces of Gold or Silver, than twice the 
Quantity of Paper.” There is another interesting item in this letter of 
George Mercer: “I have engaged two very good, honest, industrious 
young Merchts here, to go out to Pitsburg with about £500 of Indian 
Goods, their first Venture.” Thus did Virginia strengthen her hold upon 
the upper Ohio fur trade.*" 

Meanwhile Burd was slowly pushing forward along the Braddock 
Road. On September 10 he passed Fort Necessity and on the eleventh the 
lonely grave of General Braddock. From there the party marched to the 
site of Dunbar’s camp which, as Burd wrote in his journal, was in a stony 
hollow, surrounded by hills, and commanded on all sides; “the worst 
chosen piece of ground for an encampment I ever saw.” He said, further: 
“Here we saw vast quantities of cannon-ball, musket-bullets, broken 
shells, and an immense destruction of powder, wagons, etc. Reconnoi- 
tered all the camp, and attempted to find the cannon and mortars, but 


could not discover them, although we dug a great many holes where 
19 Add.MSS., 21644: 367. 20 Add.MSS., 21652: 167; 21638: 37. 
21 Add.MSS., 21644: 342-345. 
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stores had been buried, and concluded the French had carried them off.” 
On the same day he wrote, “We continued our march, and got to 
Guest’s (Gist’s) place; here we found a fine country.”** 

On the next day Burd’s party turned away from the friendly open 





spaces of Gist’s plantation and started on its first objective—the opening 
of a new road from the Braddock Road to the Monongahela. Whereas 
Braddock had taken a north-northeast course, Burd took a north-north- 
west course following some old blazes that he supposed had been made by 
Colonel Washington. After a few miles the party crossed Redstone 
Creek and cut the road along a ridge in a west-northwest direction. The 
following day James Kenny, a Quaker trader, wrote in his journal, “I 
met Col. Burd of Penn & a party with wagons & pack-horses going to y* 
mouth of Redstone Creek to build some storehouses in order to have y¢ 
carriage on this road to go from thence down y* Monongahela to Pitts- 
burgh, old Cressap being their pilot.” A day later Kenny wrote that he 
had “‘met a man going with liquor to Redstone, also a small party of sol- 
diers with some bullocks.” These were probably the last supplies to reach 
Burd from either Fort Cumberland or Fort Pitt for many a long day. 
The gratitude and good intentions of Virginia seemed to be expressed in 
words rather than in deeds. Governor Fauquier had written Bouquet, 
“This Colony has certainly great Obligations to Gen! Stanwix for the 
Advantages he has procured to it by opening the Roads to Pittsburgh, & 
I sincerely hope his army will immediately and daily receive the Benefit 
he expects by being well supplyed with provisions from our back Settle- 
ments. ””?3 

Remembering, perhaps with gloomy foreboding, how starvation had 
almost conquered his road builders of 1755 and how unfavorable this sec- 
tion of the country had been to the English cause, Burd cautiously and 
steadily pushed forward. Even on Sunday the men worked, before and 
after the regular sermon by Dr. Alison, the chaplain. After leaving 

22 Burd’s journal of 1759, quoted in Boyd Crumrine, ed., History of Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, 49 n., §1 n., 371 n. (Philadelphia, 1882). 

23 James Kenny, “Journal to Y€ Westward, 1758-59,” in Pennsylvania Magazine, 37: 
444 (1913); Add.MSS., 21644: 379. Fauquier also wrote, “As for the Trade with the In- 
dians, it is open with us and not confined, and I hope the Merchants will for their own 


Sakes, as well as that of the Colony, be expeditious in sending up all the Goods they can 


procure, to furnish the Indians with in Return for their Skins.” 
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Gist’s plantation Burd encamped six miles to the west where he had 
crossed the Redstone. There some mail reached the party, and from there 
Joseph Shippen replied to a letter from his father, who had informed him 
that a daughter had been born to Coijonel Burd’s wife at Lancaster. The 
letter to Burd containing the news had not yet reached him, although the 
event had occurred fifteen days earlier.*4 Each day put the party farther 
from human contact. Soon the camp was moved to Coal Run. Of this 
place Burd wrote, “This run is entirely paved in the bottom with fine 
stone-coal, and the hill on the south of it is a rock of the finest coal I ever 
saw. I burned about a bushel of it on my fire.” Burd has been given credit 
for the first mention of coal in western Pennsylvania. Although he has 
not received enough credit for what he did do, this particular honor he 
does not deserve. On April 24 of this same year Hugh Mercer wrote that 
excellent coal, and limestone also, had recently been found on the Mo- 
nongahela nearly opposite to Pittsburgh.*5 

On the twenty-third of September Burd reached the Monongahela. 
He had cut a new road sixteen and one quarter miles and sixteen perches 
long. He made camp at the mouth of Nemacolin’s Creek (now Dunlap’s 
Creek) one mile above the mouth of the Redstone rather than at the 
junction of that creek with the Monongahela. The reason for the change 
he explained to Engineer Harry Gordon: “You may remember last win- 
ter you blazed the trees on the point of a hill and then you went up an- 
other which Colonel Shippen informs me you called the Rich Hill and on 
which you saw an old Indian Fort. At the point of this hill I am building 
next the river. I determined upon this last place for two reasons. One was 
that just by the other place you blazed there was a very deep gully which 
I could not command by so small works, another was that Col. Shippen 
told me the place where we now are you preferred and indeed it is a very 
fine place.” To Stanwix Burd wrote that the site, fifty yards frem the 
river, commanded both it and the creek and was “not Commanded by 


2926 


any thing. 
24 Shippen Papers, 4: 149. 
25 Burd’s journal, October 22, 1759, quoted in Crumrine, Washington County, 371 n.; 
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26 Shippen Papers, 4: 165; Add.MSS., 21644: 424. 
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Burd had expected to find supplies awaiting him at the Redstone, but 
although the river was in good shape for bateaux none had arrived. There 
were no nails for the construction of the fort, no oats for the worn-out 
horses, and, worst of all, no food for the men. Burd had only eight bul- 
locks left and for three days had been able to allow only one-half pound 
of flour per man, officers included, and that flour was spoiled. On Sep- 
tember 25 the usually good-natured colonel sent a blistering indictment 
of the commissary department to Bouquet. In his bitterness he wrote that 
the Virginians evidently intended to starve him. But, hungry or not, the 
crew of more than two hundred men made the woods ring with the 
sound of ax and saw. On September 30 Burd wrote Stanwix, “I have 
kep’t the People Constantly employed on the works since my arrivall al- 
tho we have been for eight days past upon the allowance of one pound of 
Beaf and half a pound of flour per man a day and this day we begin upon 
a pound of Beaf, not haveing one ounce of flour left & only three bul- 
locks Iam therefore obliged to give over working untill I Receive some 
supplys. 

This same day Bouquet replied to Burd’s caustic letter of the twenty- 


9927 


fifth. After reporting to him the strict orders he had given George Mer- 
cer to send supplies and stating that he had begged General Stanwix to 
send a bateau to meet him, he wrote, “I am sorry to my Soul of your 
cruel situation, reproaching myself to have trusted to any Body but myself 
the Care of your subsistence.”** Bouquet was really frightened; he knew 
hunters could not supply enough deer to eke out the meager rations. He 
wrote George Mercer of the probable fatal consequences of delay in 
sending Burd supplies. Mercer had several reasons for the delay. First, 
whereas the rainy season had retarded Burd in August, a drought now 
made it difficult to furnish him with supplies, for the streams were too dry 
to turn the mill wheels for the grinding of flour. Second, according to 
Mercer, the indolence of the drivers and wagoners was to blame, and 
finally, Joseph Galbraith, the commissary at Cumberland, who had or- 
ders to inspect all cattle and buy only those of a certain size, caused delay 
by refusing to obey Mercer’s orders to send all cattle on to the Redstone. 


Galbraith refused because he feared that inspection at the Redstone would 
27 Add.MSS., 21644: 408, 424. 28 Pennsylvania Magazine, 33: 218. 
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be ineffectual, since the troops there would take anything rather than 
starve.*? Thus the weather and such human characteristics as obstinacy, 
honesty, and carelessness threatened ruin to the expedition. Burd did not 
starve, but he seems to have had short rations for many weeks, since as 
late as October 25 Bouquet wrote that to prevent any future lack of pro- 
visions Burd was to stop any convoy to Pittsburgh and take all the flour 
necessary. That his party was thirsty as well as hungry is evident from 
General Stanwix’ letter to Burd in which he wrote that he had “sent you 
2 bbls. of rum, was I to send you all I have it would not wet the whiskers 
of your party.” He added, “When you have finished your work I shall be 
glad to kiss your hand at Pittsburgh.’’3° 

Burd was so far along with the work that it seemed time to give the 
post a designation. He often headed his letters “Camp at the mouth of 
Nemocalling’s Creek.” Bouquet wrote him to give the post a shorter 
name. In a letter to Stanwix, Burd asked him to name the fort, saying, 
“The Creek it’s upon is rather too much of the Indian.”3' Soon after- 
ward, letters came addressed to Burd’s Fort or to Fort Burd, and it is 
probable that Stanwix chose the name. The earlier Indian fortification on 
the site, however, had often been referred to as Redstone Old Fort, and 
this name was frequently used by early settlers for the post. On the eighth 
of October Burd wrote Stanwix that he had received all requisitions ex- 
cept the hinges for the gates. Colonel Joseph Shippen thus described the 
post: “The curtain 97% feet, the flank 16, the faces of the Bastions 30 
feet, a ditch between the bastions 24 feet wide and opposite the faces 12 
feet, the log house for a magazine and to contain the women and children 
39 feet square, a gate 6 feet wide and 8 high, and a drawbridge feet 





29 Add.MSS., 21638: 468. In a letter to Thomas Walker, October 25, Bouquet appar- 
ently blamed Mercer for Burd’s predicament, for he wrote, “Col. Mercer havin agreed 
wth Col. Burd in August last to supply him upon the Mononghehela wth Provisions from 
Virginia, can tell you by what accidents they were not forwarded. It is certain that these 
Troops would have been starved, had I not Sent them some Beeves, and two small Convoys 
of flour upon the King’s Horses.” Add.MSS., 21652: 192. 

3° Shippen Papers, 4: 187. Stanwix has written “Colonel Byrd” at the bottom of the first 
page. 

3 Burd to Stanwix, October 8, 1759, in the possession of Mr. Edward Shippen Thomp- 
son of Thompsontown, Pennsylvania. 
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wide.” Burd, who had constructed several forts, wrote George Mercer 
that he thought “‘this post to be infinitely the best on either the Commu- 
nications, and it will really be a great pity if it is not properly supported.” 

The building of the road and the fort was by no means all of this Red- 
stone enterprise. Stanwix heartily endorsed Burd’s suggestion to build a 
bridge at the Little Crossing of the Youghiogheny and two small houses, 
one for a small force of men and one for stores, at the Great Crossing. 
Since neither men nor tools could be spared from Bedford or Cumber- 
land, Burd was ordered to carry out his suggestion himself and later to 
leave a sergeant and ten men in charge. He also built a “flat” or boat at 
the Great Crossing. Then he was instructed, if he could manage it, to ex- 
plore the upper Monongahela in order to find how far it was navigable 
and how short the portage was between it and the Potomac. An explora- 
tion of the Youghiogheny was also scheduled. Burd sent Colonel Shippen, 
a good draftsman, on these journeys, and a sketch map of the region was 
drawn up.?3 

By the end of October the fort was almost finished and the work at the 
Little and the Great crossings had so far progressed that Burd made 
plans for his early departure. Captain Richard Pearis, who had escorted 
the much-needed supplies and had then begun the construction of the 
bridge, was put in charge of twenty-five men to garrison the new fort. 
Food was still scarce and Burd, knowing the supply of ammunition was 
almost exhausted by the hunters, wrote George Mercer, “I must beg that 
this garrison and that at the crossings may be immediately and constantly 
supplied with provisions.” Ensign Duffield was left with the main body of 
Burd’s men to finish the work at the crossings and was given orders to 
march later to Pittsburgh. By Saturday evening, November 3, 1759, all 
these plans had been made and the fort itself was finished. Knowing that 
the recent fall of Quebec had freed the garrison from danger of attacks 
instigated by the French, Burd decided to leave for Pittsburgh. Sunday 
morning dawned cold and snowy. Dr. Alison preached his last sermon in 
the fort and then set off for Philadelphia. The men were given a day of 


32 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12: 347; Shippen Papers, 4: 201. 
33 Add.MSS., 21644: 453, 470. The map is in the library of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 
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rest and doubtless went down to shout farewell to Colonel Burd as he 
stepped into a canoe and disappeared down the stream.*4 

There must have been a happy excitement at Fort Pitt when the sen- 
tinels sighted Burd’s canoe rounding the bend of the Monongahela. No 
doubt the officers went down to the water’s edge to greet him. It was 
rather an outstanding reception committee—General Stanwix, who was 
soon to lose his life at sea while returning to England; the Swiss soldier of 
fortune, Colonel Bouquet, who was later to distinguish himself at Bushy 
Run; Colonel William Byrd III of Virginia, soon to retire to Westover 
and to remain loyal to England during the Revolution; and Horatio 
Gates, who later won fame at Saratoga and disgrace at Camden. 

This was probably Burd’s first visit to Fort Pitt. It was to become a fa- 
miliar place to him during the next few years. He had a house near the 
“Point” and probably welcomed many new settlers and aided many trad- 
ers who came by way of the land-water route that he had so thoroughly 
pioneered and protected. James Kenny, the Quaker trader, described the 
influx of people to the region and stated that on “ye South Branch of Pot- 
tomack people are in droves along y* road, going to Pittsburgh, some 
with flour & some with corn oats butter cheese &c.”?* Settlers meant food 
and food meant the safety of Fort Pitt and the English interests in the 
Ohio Country, a condition that had been the major objective of Colonel 
James Burd. 


34 Shippen Papers, 4:201; Add.MSS., 21644:479; Shippen Papers, 1:69 (American 





Philosophical Society Library); Burd’s journal, November 4, 1759, quoted in James Veech, 
Monongahela of Old, 32 (Pittsburgh, 1858-92). After frequently writing that he would 
march to Pittsburgh, Burd finally changed his plans and went by canoe. The following 
paragraph in a letter of October 29 to Bouquet gives a possible reason for the change: “I 
have been inform’d that it is not Impossible to gett a Road to avoid the two Crossings of 
the Monongahela, I shall send the Troops along & take a look at this, as I think it would 
be of great use to the driving of our Cattle etc. to Pitsburg.” Add.MSS., 21644: 479. 

35 Kenny, in Pennsylvania Magazine, 37: 444 (1913). 











SOCIAL LIFE IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
AS SEEN BY EARLY TRAVELERS: 


ELIZABETH HAWTHORN BUCK 


¢ & ATTEMPT a survey of social life in western Pennsylvania from the 
beginnings to 1820 is to deal with the evolution of the frontier dur- 
ing a period in which the isolated, and necessarily self-sufficing, hunter 
and farmer gradually took his place in a less simple economic structure, 
the foundation of which, however, was still not manufacturing but agri- 
culture. The economic mainstay of the cities and villages of the region 
was still the farm, even though such places as Brownsville, Elizabeth, 
and Pittsburgh were drawing new blood into their veins from the stream 
of westward immigration. It must be remembered, furthermore, that 
dates are deceptive milestones in the march of settlement: that conditions 
prevailing in such early settled counties as Westmoreland, Washington, 
Fayette, and Allegheny at a given period were duplicated much later in 
such counties as Erie, Crawford, Armstrong, Venango, and Potter, the 
last of which had in 1810 a population of only twenty-nine. In 1750 the 
region was almost unbroken wilderness; by 1790 it had a total popula- 
tion of approximately seventy-five thousandg)by 1810 it was, especially in 
the southern portion, a relatively settled district, with such towns as 
Washington, Brownsville, Uniontown, Canonsburg, Connellsville, New 
Geneva, Elizabeth, Pittsburgh, Greensburg, and Ligonier well estab- 
lished, and with settlements beginning to flourish at Presque Isle (not yet 
called Erie), Waterford, Meadville, Franklin, and Butler. Because of 
the difference in time of settlement, dates must be used carefully in mak- 
ing generalizations about social conditions. 
The trustworthiness of all the narratives of travel is of course a ques- 
tion to which this paper, a sampling from some twenty accounts ranging 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society on February 26, 1935. The author is head 
of the English department at the Thurston School, Pittsburgh. Ed. 
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from 1770 to 1818, does not attempt a final answer. Some of these nar- 
ratives were written for publication and may have been influenced by a 
desire to promote emigration to the West. Others are unconscious rec- 
ords in the form of personal letters and diaries by emigrants themselves. 
The latter were often not published until years after their writing and 
have found their way into print only recently in the pages of historical 
magazines. It should also be noted that many of the accounts do not stop 
with the western boundary of Pennsylvania, since they were written by 
persons primarily interested in Kentucky or Ohio. In these the western 
Pennsylvania material is incidental, though often valuable and illuminat- 
ing. Some of the narratives are undoubtedly colored by prejudice against 
frontiersmen in general or against some nationality in particular; all, of 
course, are conditioned partially by chance experience and contacts; but, 
admitting this, the accounts of travel in the region still comprise a large 
body of evidence that cannot be disregarded. Taken all in all, they draw 
a picture of the typical frontier in American history. Parallels for other 
regions and other periods can be cited. One such account, in the style of 
an earlier and still more formal generation, is that of the elegant Colonel 
William Byrd, written while touring the back country of Virginia; an- 
other of later date is the account of the frontier in Wisconsin written by 
the Norwegian official, Ole Munch Reeder. Doubtless parallels could be 
cited for many other regions. 

Most of the travelers’ accounts of early western Pennsylvania are 
agreed in one detail: the region possessed immense and desirable physical 
possibilities. Frequent mention is made of good farming land, of vast 
stores of timber, of coal and petroleum—although at an early date petro- 
leum was known as Seneca oil and was used chiefly as a liniment for the 
relief of rheumatic pains. Fish and game were so abundant in the region 
that the earliest explorers could subsist for months in the wilderness, rely- 
ing only on their fishing tackle and rifles. As late as 1788 Colonel John 
May, stopping at the foot of Coal Hill (Mount Washington), opposite 
Pittsburgh, writes: “Within ten rods of the house we catch any quantity 
cf fish . . . bass of two sorts, sturgeon of two sorts, and others,” and “this 
morning . . . two lads brought to my quarters a number of fine fish, just 
caught. Amongst them were two perch, weighing forty and one-fourth 
pounds together.” Another traveler, on the Allegheny in 1807, reports 
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that turkeys “are very plentiful in this quarter ... many of them weigh- 
ing from thirty to forty pounds, and sometimes so over-burthened with 
fat that they fly with difficulty. It frequently happens, that after shooting 
one on a tree, you will find him bursted by falling on the ground.”* Alto- 
gether the accounts picture the region as an earthly paradise, where every 
prospect pleases—with too often the addendum that only man is vile. 
When settlement began, the one-room log cabin was the housing unit 
of western Pennsylvania, and it remained the standard, especially in rural 
districts, for many years. Francois A. Michaux, a French botanist who 
traveled through the region in 1802, comments on the fact that Patrick 
Archibald, a prosperous miller near Ligonier, lived in such a cabin. 


One would think that this man, who has a mill and other valuables of his own, 
might live in the greatest comfort; yet he resides in a miserable log-house about 
twenty feet long, subject to the inclemency of the weather. Four large beds, 
two of which are very low, [and which] are placed underneath the others in 
the day-time, and drawn out of an evening into the middle of the room, re- 
ceive the whole family, composed of ten persons, and at times strangers, who 
casually entreat to have a bed. This mode of living, which would announce 
poverty in Europe, is by no means the sign of it with them; for in an extent of 
two thousand miles and upward that I have travelled, there is not a single fam- 
ily but has milk, butter, salted or dried meat, and Indian corn generally in the 
house.3 


Mrs. Mary Dewees, a Philadelphia gentlewoman emigrating to Ken- 
tucky and passing through the region in 1787, writes: 


This night our difficulties began; we were obliged to put up at a Cabin... per- 
haps a dozen logs upon one another, with a few slabs for a roof, and the earth 
for a floor, and a Wooden Chimney Constituted this extraordinary Ordinary. 
The people were very kind, but amazing dirty. There was between twenty and 
thirty of us; all lay on the floor except Mrs. Rees, the Children and your 
Maria, who by our dress or address or perhaps both, were favored with a bed, 
and I Assure that we thought ourselves lucky to escape being fleaed alive. 


In another respect Mrs. Dewees was more fortunate than she knew, for 
a wooden chimney in a cabin indicated a certain luxury: many such 
dwellings, according to Thaddeus Mason Harris, had “only a hole at the 

2 John May, Journal and Letters... Relative to Two Journeys to the Ohio Country in 
1788 and ’89, 34, 50 (Cincinnati, 1873); Christian Schultz, Jr., Travels on an Inland 
Voyage... Performed in the Years 1807 and 1808, 1:122 (New York, 1810). 

3 Francois A. Michaux, Travels to the West of the Alleghany Mountains, 49 (London, 
1805). 
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top for the smoke to escape.”” David McClure, a New England minister, 
who was benighted in the Ligonier Valley in 1772, writes: 

By good providence we got safely through [Bushy Run] & soon arrived at an- 
other Dutchman’s, one Tegart. We knocked at the door & awoke one, who held 
a conversation with us, while the rain was pouring down. At first he declined 
letting us in, alleging that the house was full of indian traders from Pittsburgh 
&c. At last we wrought a little upon his humanity, and he unbared the door. 


In this house McClure and his companion were furnished with filthy and 
flea-infested blankets and were given the privilege of sleeping on the 
floor. Neither supper nor breakfast could be had. But the hostess “made 
an apology for our coarse accommodations, & charged nothing for our 
lodging.” Sally Hastings, in 1800, finding a similar cabin in Bedford 
County, reports: ““To increase our Difficulties, three Families of Yankees 
arrived, after we had supped; and no persuasion of curs could prevail on 
them to proceed farther.”* 

Before the country was sufficiently settled for the establishment of 
inns, the only places in which travelers could stop were naturally the cab- 
ins of the inhabitants. Perhaps this fact explains the allegations of inhos- 
pitality so frequent in travelers’ journals. If a settler was willing to take 
in one family overnight in his one-room cabin, he might well be excused 
from extending that willingness to later comers. Even the modern hostess 
would be a bit reluctant to admit “three families of Yankees” into a 
sleeping room that already held her own family and the five persons who 
made up Sally Hastings’ party. 

On the reverse of the shield are testimonials from travelers as to the 
kindly hospitality with which they met. Of the “tourist homes” in which 
Sally Hastings stopped, three might fairly be described as good, two as 
bad, and two as falling into the category “indifferent.” Fortescue Cum- 
ing, somewhere on the left bank of the Ohio, about ten miles below 
Beaver, records: 

4 Mary Dewees, “Journal from Philadelphia to Kentucky, 1787-1788,” in Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, 28:185 (1904); Thaddeus M. Harris, Journal of a 
Tour into the Territory Northwest of the Alleghany Mountains, 15 (Boston, 1805); David 
McClure, Diary... 1748-1820, 43, 44 (New York, 1899); Sally Hastings, Poems... to 


Which Is Added a Descriptive Account of a Family Tour to the West, 191 (Lancaster, Pa., 
1808). 
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We were received very hospitably in their small log house by Mr. and Mrs. 
Potts. Our landlady gave us bread and milk, which after changing our wet 
clothes, we supped on sumptuously. We then made some milk punch, which 
our Landlord partook of with us with great gout [gusto?], entertaining us 
with some good songs, and long stories about his travels. Time thus passed away 
while the storm pelted without, and it was not until eleven o’clock that we 
stretched ourselves on the floor, with our feet to the fire, and enjoyed a good 
nap, resisting the kind importunities of the Potts’s to take their own bed, their 
other one being filled with their five children.5 


Almost all travelers frankly remark that the frontiersmen lived in the 
midst of filth. The blood brothers of the fleas that troubled David Mc- 
Clure and Mrs. Dewees seem to have been inhabitants of almost every 
cabin, not to mention their cousins the lice—and even less reputable rela- 
tives. That this should have been the case is after all not surprising. Ver- 
min were common at the time: Robert Burns could write a poem about a 
louse seen on a lady’s bonnet at church, and even so great a colonial gen- 
tleman as George Washington included among his rules of etiquette, 
learned as a boy, that it was not considered good manners to kill a louse 
before other persons. It is usual at the present day to consider the wearing 
of wigs as a fad or foible of the eighteenth century, but a recent article in 
the Atlantic Monthly points out that the shaven head beneath the wig 
was a good insurance against the omnipresent louse!° Dirt was a natural 
concomitant of existence in the log cabin. The most important reason for 
this is probably the fact that the frontier family, in order to exist at all, 
had to put agriculture first and domestic comfort last. Moreover, the fur 
robes often used for bedding were not washable; and even when blan- 
kets, bedding, and clothing could be washed, a large kettle and tubs for 
the purpose were seldom available, and the carrying of water was a back- 
breaking task. Let him who has kept his dish towels and clothing clean 
for a month’s camping trip cast the first stone! Or, better still, let the 
modern housewife ask herself what she might accomplish, unaided by do- 
mestic help, if she were expected to do the milking and churning, tend 


5 Fortescue Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, 83 (Pittsburgh, 1810). 
Various references to inns are in Hastings, Poems, 191-206. 

6 Hans Zinsser, “History and the Louse,” in Atlantic Monthly, 155:30, 31 (January, 
1935). 
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the kitchen garden, grow and prepare the flax for spinning, and, in a 
one-room cabin with a dirt floor, do the cooking, spinning, weaving, gar- 
ment-making, and nursing for a family of five or ten—all this without 
the help of electricity, running water, cookstoves, and other conveniences 
that modern women take for granted. 

Travelers sometimes comment on the overworking of women. Dr. 
Increase Matthews, physician and farmer, made a journey to the Ohio 
country in 1798 and on his return stopped with a family living some- 
where between Washington and Chestnut Ridge. “I endeavored to per- 
suade them,” he writes, “that they put too much hardship on their wom- 
en. In excuse they plead, that their business at certain seasons of the year 
is very urgent. This is truly the case, but it is not in my mind a sufficient 
excuse. The landlord has two Daughters... They had been employed 
all day in spreading flax, which is very hard work.”? 

Life was not all work for these people, however. In the country vari- 

ous “bees” were held in which work was combined with play. A wedding 
was a time for great hilarity. Even the dour Scotchmen unbent for such 
an occasion, while persons of other nationality gave jollification free rein. 
David McClure writes with disapproval: 
Attended a marriage, where the guests were all Virginians. It was a scene of 
wild and confused merriment. The log house, which was large, was filled. They 
were dancing to the music of a fiddle. They took little or no notice of me, on 
my entrance. After setting a while at the fire, I arose and desired the music and 
dancing to cease, & requested the Bride and the Bridegroom to come forward. 
They came snickering and very merry. I desired the company who stil] ap- 
peared to be mirthful & noisy, to attend with becoming seriousness, the sol- 
emnity. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, the music struck up, and the dancing was 
renewed. While I sat wondering at their wild merriment. The Lady of a Mr. 
Stevenson, sent her husband to me, with her compliments requesting me to 
dance a minuit with her. My declining the honor, on the principle that I was 
unacquainted with it, was scarcely accepted. He still politely urged, until I 
totally refused. ... The manners of the people of Virginia, who have removed 
into these parts, are different from those of the presbyterians and germans. 
They are much addicted to drinking parties, gambling, horse race & fighting. 


Not long after this, early in 1773, McClure records in his diary: “Rode 


7 Increase Matthews, “Diary Kept...on a Journey to the Ohio Country, 1798,” in New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 86:41 (January, 1932). 
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7 miles to Mr. Stevenson’s & preached. The hearers mostly Virgin- 
ians.... Several present, appeared almost intoxicated. Christmas & New 
Year holly days, are seasons of wild mirth & disorder here.” In the towns 
the amusements were somewhat more sophisticated. Holidays such as 
Christmas and New Year’s Day had been observed from the beginning 
by the ungodly. After the Revolution, the Fourth of July became a great 
day, celebrated with fitting enthusiasm, food, and sixteen or more toasts 
accompanied by salvos of artillery. The most popular amusement in the 
early days was unquestionably horse racing. Henry Marie Brackenridge’s 
vivid description of the races at Pittsburgh is perhaps too well known to 
be quoted. In October, 1800, Sally Hastings found Greensburg and its 
inns crowded because, as she writes, “there are public Races in Greens- 
burg; and the Beaux are flocking into Town by dozens. It seems singu- 
lar to me, that they are principally in Uniform, and have the air of Gen- 
tlemen.””* 

Some interest in music and the theater was apparent when Fortescue 
Cuming reached Pittsburgh in the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
He says: “Several musical amateurs are associated here under the title of 
the Apollonian Society. I visited it by invitation at the house of Mr. F. 
Amelung the acting President, and was most agreeably surprised to hear 
a concert of instrumental musick performed by about a dozen gentlemen 
of the town, with a degree of taste and execution, which I could not have 
expected in so remote a place.” According to Cuming the Apollonian So- 
ciety had been formed by “all the respectable people who were harmoni- 
ously inclined,” and “meets one evening every week, and consists not 
only of those who can take parts, but also of many of the most respectable 
inhabitants of the town, who do not play, but who become members, for 
the sake of admission for themselves and families to the periodical con- 
certs.” Thus early in Pittsburgh was foreshadowed the buying of season 
tickets for the Pittsburgh Art Society and the Pittsburgh Symphony Soci- 
ety concerts. To quote still more from the invaluable Cuming: 

There are also two dramatick societies in Pittsburgh, one composed of students 


of law and the other of respectable mechanicks. They occasionally unite with 
each other in order to cast the pieces to be performed with more effect. The 


8 McClure, Diary, 105, 107; Henry M. Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and 
Places in the West, 62 (second edition, Philadelphia, 1868); Hastings, Poems, 205. 
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theatre is in the great room of the upper story of the courthéuse, which from its 
size, and having several other contiguous apartments which serve for green 
room, dressing rooms, &c. is very well adapted to that purpose.... The female 
characters being sustained by young men, are deficient of that grace and modest 
vivacity, which are natural to the fair sex, and which their grosser lords and 
masters vainly attempt to copy. On the whole however, the dramatick societies, 
exhibit in a very respectable manner, a rational entertainment to the inhabi- 
tants of Pittsburgh about once monthly through the winter, 


Despite Cuming’s kindly words, however, the theater did not really 
flourish in Pittsburgh at an early date. Although the Pittsburgh Theatre, 
a house seating four hundred, was built by subscription and opened in 
1813, it was not financially successful. In November, 1816, the Com- 
monwealth reported that the theater had been opened almost two weeks 
and had not taken in enough to pay expenses. The editor caustically adds, 
“This is a severe satire on the taste of the place.”? 

Accounts vary considerably in estimating the social qualities of the in- 
habitants of the towns at an early date. The first witness will be David 
McClure, who wrote in 1773: 

A great part of the people here [i Pittsburgh] make the Sabbath a day of rec- 
reation, drinking & profanity... The inhabitants of this place are very dissi- 
pated. They seem to feel themselves beyond the arm of government, & freed 
from the restraining influence of religion. ... Drinking, debauchery & all kinds 
of vice reign, in this frontier of depravity. In Pittsburgh, however, are to be 


found a few fearers of God & friends of religion, but alas, too applicable to 
some moral characters, are the words of the poet, They 


“Hear with sickly smiles, the venal mouth 
With foulest licence, mock religion’s name.” 


The second witness will be Arthur Lee, a Virginian in Pittsburgh in 
1783, who has been so often quoted that it is perhaps enough merely to 
mention his concluding statement that there was in the town “not a priest 
of any persuasion, nor church, nor chapel, so that they are likely to be 
damned, without the benefit of clergy.” From the same year comes a 
comment of John Wilkins: 


I found the place filled with old officers and soldiers, followers of the army, 
mixed with a few families of credit. All sorts of wickedness were carried on to 


9 Cuming, Sketches, 65, 66, 67; Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), November 12, 1816. In- 
teresting explanations for the local indifference to the theater are suggested in Edward P. 
Anderson, “The Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836,” ante, 14:225 (July, 1931). 
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excess, and there was no appearance of morality or regular order. ... There 
appeared to be no signs of religion among the people, and it seemed to me that 
the Presbyterian ministers were afraid to come to the place lest they should be 
mocked or mistreated.'° 


Later travelers have less to say about immorality and more about dirt 
and inhospitality. Palmer, in 1818, says: “From the number of manufac- 
tures, and the inhabitants burning coal, the buildings have not that clean 
appearance so conspicuous in most American towns.” Others comment 
on the dense pall of smoke overhanging the town, the fact that snow is 
not white in Pittsburgh, and that soot sifts into the houses so that the per- 
sons and clothing of the citizens cannot be kept free from dirt even with- 
in doors. In 1817 Cramer’s Navigator notes the general impression of 
Pittsburgh as an inhospitable town. “Strangers are not much pleased with 
the place in point of hospitality merely, but those who have business to 
transact, will meet with as many facilities as elsewhere.” Cuming grudg- 
ingly notes that “a few neighboring gentlemen hearing that a stranger 
was at M’Cuilough’s confined by indisposition, did me the favor of call- 
ing on me, and the attentions of doctor Andrew Richardson, Mr. James 
Mountain, a learned practitioner at the bar, and Messrs. Anthony Beelen 
and Nicholas Cunningham respectable merchants, prevented my being 
able to charge Pittsburgh with an absolute want of hospitality.”" 

Commenting on another phase of life in Pittsburgh, Cuming later 
makes the following remarks: 

Politicks have reduced society to a most deplorable state... are argued with 
more warmth, and are productive of more rancour and violence in Pittsburgh 
than perhaps in any other part of America. There are very few neutrals, as it 
requires a bold independence of sentiment, to prevent a person from attaching 
himself to one or other party, and besides, to a man who has not resources for 
the employment of time within himself, the alternative of not being of one or 
other party is insupportable, as he is shunned equally by both, and in this popu- 
lous town lives with respect to society, as though he were in a desert. This may 
be one cause that Pittsburgh is not celebrated for its hospitality, another, (which 


10 McClure, Diary, 46, 53, 107; Richard H. Lee, Life of Arthur Lee, 2: 385 (Boston, 
1829); Centennial Volume of the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., 17 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1884). 

11 John Palmer, Journal of Travels in the United States... Performed in the Year 1817, 
46 (London, 1818); Zadok Cramer, The Navigator: Containing Directions for Navigating 
the Monongahela, Allegheny, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers, 64 (ninth edition, Pittsburgh, 
1817); Cuming, Sketches, 63. 
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is equally applicable te most new settled towns,) is that it is inhabited by people 
who have fixed here for the express purpose of making money. This .. . leaves 
them no leisure to devote to the duties of hospitality. Another cause, which one 
would scarcely suspect, is pride. Those who from the adventitious circumstance 
of having settled here at an early period, and purchased, or become possessed of 
landed property, when from its very low value, it was obtained in the most easy 
manner, for a mere trifle, now find themselves rich suddenly, from its rapid in- 
crease in value. Those who came after them, had not the same opportunities, 
and of course were not so fortunate. Wealth acquired suddenly, generally oper- 
ates on the ignorant, to make them wish to seem as if they had always been in 
the same situation; and in affecting the manners and appearance of the great, 
they always overact their part, and assume airs of superiority even over the 
really well born and well bred part of the community. ... There is also a very 
numerous class which assumes a certain air of superiority throughout this whole 
country—I mean the lawyers. They (even their students and pupils) arrogate 
to themselves the title or epithet of esquire, which the uninformed mass of the 
people allow them; and as, by intrigue, they generally fill all the respectable 
offices in the government as well as the legislature, they assume to themselves a 
consequence to which they are in no other way entitled.'* 


So much from the casual traveler. Henry M. Brackenridge, on the 
other hand, indicates that to those who came with recommendations to 
the “inner circle” the town was very cordial indeed. “It so happened,” 
he writes, “that, after the revolutionary war, a number of families of the 
first respectability, principally of officers of the army, were attracted to 
this spot, and hence a degree of refinement, elegance of manners and pol- 
ished society, not often found in the extreme frontier.”” Mrs. Dewees of 
Philadelphia mentions in her journal a pleasant stop in Pittsburgh in 
1787. The boat in which her party traveled and which, she says, “re- 
sembles Noah’s Ark not a little,” left McKee’s ferry at the junction of 
the Youghiogheny and the Monongahela and arrived at Pittsburgh be- 
fore the baggage wagon, so that Mrs. Dewees was somewhat embar- 
rassed when the fine ladies of town called upon her with invitations to 
come ashore. “We have declined all,” she says, “‘as the trunks with our 
clothes is not come up, and we in our travelling dress, not fit to make our 
appearance in that gay place.” Later, however, “Mr. and Mrs. O’Harra 
waited on us and insisted on our going to their house, which in Compli- 


ance to their several invitations we were obliged to accept, and find them 

12 Cuming, Sketches, 69-71. John Thaw, in a letter of 1804, also comments on “political 
animosity & family pride.” “Selections from the Letter Book of John Thaw, 1804-1808,” 
ante, 13: 332 (November, 1932). 
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very polite and agreeable; we staid and Supp’d with them, nor would 
they suffer us to go on board while we Continued at this place.” Other 


? and when Mrs. Dewees re- 


callers were “Col. Butler and his lady,’ 
turned the call she “saw a very handsome parlour, elegantly papered and 
well furnished, it appeared more like Philadelphia than any I have seen 
since I left that place.” It is scarcely necessary to remark that the 
O’Haras and the Butlers were among the most aristocratic residents of 
Pittsburgh at the time, and this evidence of their affability in spite of the 
“travelling dress” of the Dewees family indicates real hospitality. In such 
items as this and in the Recollections of Henry M. Brackenridge may be 
caught glimpses of a circle in Pittsburgh more cultured and more hospi- 
table than would be suspected from most accounts of the town. Bracken- 
ridge, indeed, implies with delicate snobbery that, as casual strangers were 
not received by the exclusive circle, they necessarily formed their opinion 
of the social graces of Pittsburgh from a group not quite so well supplied 
with these graces as his own."3 

There can scarcely be a more difficult task than the reconstruction of 
the social characteristics of a given region. Of certain factual material— 
such as houses, food, and clothing—it is possible to speak with reasonable 
accuracy. It is far harder, however, to arrive at an understanding of the 
qualities and characteristics of the people who built the houses, ate the 
food, and wore the clothing. In discussing the facts of frontier life con- 
temporary accounts do not differ greatly, but in their interpretation of the 
people of the frontier they vary considerably, according to the prejudices 
of the observers and the individual traits of the people observed. Later ac- 
counts of particular groups were naturally written by persons whose tra- 
ditions derived from those groups and who cast the rosy glow of idealism 
about the “rugged” or “sterling” qualities their ancestors are alleged to 
have displayed. Thus it is said that the Scotch were more hospitable than 
the Germans, that the Germans were more hospitable than the Scotch; 
that the Scotch were cleanly and the Germans dirty, that the Germans 
were cleanly and the Scotch dirty; that the Virginians were wild and in- 
toxicated revelers, that the Virginians were aristocratic gentlemen; that 

13 Brackenridge, Recollections, 66, 88; Dewees, in Pennsylvania Magazine, 28: 188- 


190. Brackenridge wrote that “foreign travelers have rarely had much intercourse with the 
best educated and best bred Americans.” 
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frontiersmen were surly, that frontiersmen were polite—and so on, until 
the head spins in trying to reconcile these contradictory statements. Prob- 
ably all these judgments were correct about individuals in the groups 
mentioned, and the early observers tended to generalize from the in- 
stances they happened to note. The same sweeping statements might re- 
sult if a modern observer, after walking through one of our large cities 
and asking hospitality of members of different races, should make gener- 
alizations from his experiences. 

There are certain statements, however, that occur so often that they 
may be accepted as probably true. One is the allegation of prevailing dirt- 
iness, which has been discussed earlier. Another is the charge that most 
frontiersmen were unlettered and ignorant. This is borne out by the fact 
that wills disposing of considerable property are signed with the testators’ 
marks; some declarations of slave-births are so signed; and many legal 
depositions of the early days show that the deponents could not write their 
own names. Probably more education and a greater desire for education 
were present among the Presbyterians than among any other group, for 
their religion, with its tradition of daily family prayers and Bible-reading, 
demanded literacy. Along with the ignorance of the frontier, and des- 
tined later to overcome that ignorance, went another quality—curiosity. 
This is mentioned in more than one early account. It was a characteristic 
natural to people living isolated lives, for whom the coming of strangers 
was an event to be wondered at, a phenomenon to be understood. It was 
only in the dlasé cities of the day that strangers received no notice. The 
frontier was eager to know about their plans, their destination, their ap- 
pearance, their dress. “What part of the world do you come from?” was 
a question often addressed to strangers and indicated not impertinence but 
a consuming desire to know, to understand. Though there was little tact 
on the frontier—for tact is one of the finer flowers of civilization—there 
was a great deal of general good heartedness. This is mentioned by Mrs. 
Dewees, Sally Hastings, Fortescue Cuming, Frangois Michaux, and even 
(with reservations) by David McClure. Despite the instances of inhospi- 
tality, kindliness to travelers seems to have been one of the virtues of the 
frontiersmen. 


The freedom of the frontier had different effects on different temper- 
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aments. Some, in revulsion from previous constraint, flung thmselves into 
license and excess; others imposed constraint on themselves and tried to 
impose it on others. Of the first group were most of “the Virginians” —at 
least in the estimation of those commentators who were not Virginians 
themselves. Drinking spirituous liquors was common on the frontier, al- 
though according to most observers there was actual drunkenness only 
among the Virginians. Perhaps the Scots had the harder heads for hard 
liquor! The Germans, with their traditional predilection for beer and 
cider, are never accused of insobriety. Pittsburgh is represented as a sink 
of iniquity in the early accounts, though it should be remembered that 
some of these were written by clergymen or other persons of distinctly 
pious persuasion. Their indignation seems to be directed quite as much 
against the laxity of Sabbath observance as against drunkenness and vice, 
perhaps because they felt that the first lapse implied the later ones. It must 
be remembered that Pittsburgh in the early days was somewhat like the 
later western mining town: it was a place to which fur traders and farm- 
ers might repair after a period of hard, grinding work and in which, 
when they had disposed of business, they might relax in a glorious “good 
time.” Probably these casual visitors were quite as much responsible as the 
permanent residents for “painting the town red.” 

In matters of sexual conduct, also, two different attitudes are recorded. 
Discreetly writing in Latin, McClure says of one distinguished resident of 
western Pennsylvania that he had a virtuous wife but kept a scandalous 
woman near by. Many of the Indian traders and even such casual trav- 
elers as the Englishman Nicholas Cresswell, in the region just before the 
Revolution, took temporary Indian “wives” for comfort and conveni- 
ence. On the other hand, McClure records marrying “two couple, up 
the Monongahela. They were soldiers,” he says, “who for want of some 
one to marry them, had lived with their women, several years, & now 
were desirous to wipe away reproach by lawful marriage. They made a 
decent appearance.” Evidently in this as in other matters the more reck- 
less spirits defied tradition while the more sober worked for law and 
order."4 


14 McClure, Diary, 108, 109; Nicholas Cresswell, Journal, 1774-1777, 100, 103, 105, 
108 (second edition, London, 1928). 
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The individualism of the frontier manifested itself in other ways. As 
has been noted, political prejudices were strongly marked. This political 
cleavage grew up on the frontier at about the time when it was growing 
up elsewhere in the United States. It cannot be called entirely a frontier 
product, although on the frontier it was perhaps intensified by the pre- 
vailing narrow-mindedness and lack of urbanity. When economic inter- 
ests cut across political boundaries, as they did in the case of the Whiskey 
Insurrection, the frontier acted as a unit against the East, but mostly it 
was sharply split on lines of political cleavage. 

Yet the very spirit and conditions of the frontier worked for eventual 
unity. Certain qualities—industry, thrift, hard-headed practicality, and 
individualism—were characteristic of the West. Under the influence of 
these traits and of a common environment the frontier gradually broke 
down inherited prejudices and folk-ways. ‘The amalgamation was by no 
means complete in 1820, but it had begun. Quakers had had to read out 
of their communion some members of the sect who had married outside 
the Society of Friends; Scotch Presbyterians had occasionally seen their 
sons and daughters attracted by the graces of the children of neighboring 
“Dutch” families; and Germans who had acquired wealth near Pitts- 
burgh were launching their descendants on a social scene in which racial 
and religious differences became less and less important.(As immigration 
increased, newcomers filtered into all the settlements, and some of the 
settlers found themselves, in spite of racial differences, looking on their 
older neighbors as more akin to them than some newer arrivals of their 
own kind. The frontier had subtly worked on them more than they real- 
ized; and out of their differences was being built up a new Americanism, 
individualistic and acquisitive, which was to play a large part in the future 


development of the region and of America. 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


UKRAINIANS IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA! 


Ber HIisTorY of Ukrainian immigration to Pennsylvania constitutes 
a large part of the history of the Ukrainians in the United States. 
From the very genesis of mass migration from the Ukraine to America, 
which was in 1877, until 1930, when immigration was almost at a stand- 
still, close to fifty per cent of the Ukrainian immigrants were bound 
for Pennsylvania. The United States immigration records list them as 
Ruthenians (Russniaks) rather than Ukrainians. A large number of 
Ukrainian immigrants have also been listed as Russians, Austrians, and 
occasionally as Poles and Slovaks, depending on the nationality of the 
clerks at Ellis Island. Consequently the immigration records are not very 
reliable, but even so they show that a grand total of 268,311 Ruthenians 
(Ukrainians) entered the United States during the years 1899-1930, 
and of that number 114,179 gave Pennsylvania as their destination.* 

Although the entire Ukraine, more or less, is represented in the poly- 
glot population of Pennsylvania, the largest number of people who went 
to America were from the provinces of eastern Galicia and Ruthenia, 
both of which were parts of the Austro-Hungarian empire until 1918. 
These provinces are noted for their beautiful scenery and for their artistic 
population, but a long period of foreign domination had kept the country 
in a state of economic depression. Mineral resources were available, but 
the government did not encourage their development. ‘The rural popula- 
tion kept increasing, the small farms had to be redivided among the 
grown sons and daughters, and each succeeding generation became poorer 
than the preceding. As there were no industries and most of the business 

I The author of this note, Dr. Wasyl Halich, has written a doctoral dissertation for the 
University of Iowa on “Economic Aspects of Ukrainian Activity in the United States” and 
is continuing his studies in this field. He is “a first generation American of Ukrainian 
ancestry.” Ed. 

2 Wasyl Halich, “Economic Aspects of Ukrainian Activity in the United States,” 131-137 
(University of Iowa thesis, 1934). 
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was in the hands of Jewish merchants, the only things left for the local 
Ukrainian rural population were farming and farm labor. Because of the 
great number of laborers the wages of farm hands were very low. Unable 
to earn much at home, some of the stronger members of the families were 
forced to seek employment in other parts of Europe during the summer 
season and return home for the winter. Under such conditions not many 
families had all the necessities of life, and poverty had its inevitable com- 
panion, ignorance. The tax money obtained by the government went to 
Vienna or Budapest rather than for local education and betterment. The 
compulsory school laws were not enforced because in many cases no 
schools were available, and as a result about forty-nine per cent of the 
Ukrainian emigrants to America were illiterate.? In addition to economic 
hardships, the Ukrainians were subjected to religious, cultural, and polit- 
ical persecutions by their bitter enemies, the Poles and the Magyars, who, 
although minority groups in the Ukrainian provinces, were given ascend- 
ancy over the Ukrainians by the government. Under such conditions 
Russian “Pan-Slavic” propaganda flooded the country after 1848. The 
Russian Czarist government spent large sums of money on propaganda 
among the Ukrainians that were under Austria in an attempt to make 
them Russian sympathizers. It maintained paid agents in eastern Galicia 
and Ruthenia and published newspapers through which it expected to 
further imperialistic plans. It is obvious that the long-suffering Ukrainian 
people were not immune to the Russian propaganda, which followed 
them even to Pennsylvania. It is no wonder that some of the Ukrainian 
immigrants whose ancestors were not Russian, never saw Russia, and 
who themselves do not know twenty-five words of the Russian lar guage 
call themselves “‘Russian.’””4 

In 1877 Pennsylvania anthracite coal-mining companies experienced a 
long strike of their workers, which caused much discomfort to the mine 

3 As a result of Ukrainian evening schools and the desire of the immigrants to learn, the 
illiteracy has been reduced in America among men to about ten per cent and among women 


to about twenty per cent. 


4 Mikhailo Hrushevs’kii, Jliustrovana istorita Ukraini, 502, 527-531 (second edition, 
» 2 . = 


Winnipeg, n.d.). Before its downfall the old Russian government, through the Holy Synod, 





spent $77,850 annually to support missionary propaganda in America among the Ukrain- 


ians. Jerome Davis, The Russian Immigrant, 91 (New York, 1922). 
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owners and the public. It was then that an agent representing a coal 
company in Pennsylvania appeared in the western provinces of the 
Ukraine and began recruiting mine laborers.’ As an inducement he prom- 
ised steady employment and high wages. A few daring men decided to go 
to America. Much excitement accompanied their departure; their rela- 
tives lamented they would never see them again. In the course of a few 
months letters came from America, and before long American dollars 
also. Because of the high exchange value of the dollar in Europe, the 
American wages seemed almost fabulous and greatly stimulated emigra- 
tion to America. 

When the first Ukrainian immigrants arrived in the vicinity of Shen- 
andoah and Shamokin the strike was still going on. Not knowing the 
English language, the newcomers did not understand the existing condi- 
tions; and, forced by necessity, they went to work in the mines as strike 
breakers. This brought upon them the enmity of the “old immigrants.” 
Frequent riots took place during the strike, the ill feeling of the old min- 
ers toward the new workers lasted for many years, and as a result many 
an immigrant suffered an “accidental” death in the mines. Immigration, 
however, increased annually and the immigrants spread throughout 
Pennsylvania and into other states.° 

It was not until 1899 that the federal immigration officials began to 
record the number of immigrants according to nationalities. It is impos- 
sible to determine how many Ukrainians came to America before 1899; 
their numbers have been variously estimated at from two to five hundred 
thousand. Although these figures are too high, nevertheless the Austrian 
and Russian governments, alarmed because so many young people were 
departing for America, laid obstacles in the way of emigration. Less than 
a decade after the arrival of the first Ukrainians in Pennsylvania they had 
become so numerous that, when their first missionary, the Reverend John 
Volansky, came to Shenandoah in 1884, he was able to organize several 


5 Julian Batchinsky, Ukrainska immigracia w Zyedinenich Dershavach Americy, 1:88 
(Lemberg, Poland, 1914). 

6 The information in this paragraph was obtained from the Reverend M. Guryansky, 
Ukrainian pastor at Olyphant, who has had personal contact with the first Ukrainian immi- 


grants to Pennsylvania. 
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churches in that region and he found it necessary to make numerous trips 
to Pittsburgh and even to other states to administer to the spiritual needs 
of his people.’ 

The years immediately preceding the World War brought the largest 
number of Ukrainians to Pennsylvania. They settled in all the industrial 
centers and penetrated to the most remote mining communities in the 
state. The majority, however, live in western Pennsylvania, and such in- 
dustrial manufacturing centers as Johnstown, Pittsburgh, McKeesport, 
McKees Rocks, Homestead, Ambridge, Butler, and New Castle are the 
chief centers of Ukrainian immigrant groups. Practically all the mining 
villages have a large per cent of Ukrainian population. In 1934 there 
were 115 communities in western Pennsylvania that had a sufficiently 
large Ukrainian population to support some kind of Ukrainian organiza- 
tion. At the present time the total number of immigrants and their de- 
scendents in the entire state may be estimated at about three hundred 
thousand.* 

Although the Ukrainian peasants possessed native intelligence they 
were uneducated and, in a majority of cases, did not take with them to 
America any knowledge of a trade. Their love for their native land was 
so great that they expected to work in the United States a short time only, 
earn a few hundred dollars, and go back to the Ukraine. This hope is ex- 
pressed in a short Ukrainian poem, the translation of which is as follows: 

I am working beneath the ground, 
Digging my own grave, 

In order to build you a home 

In our native Jand. 


Then shall I return to the native land, 
To the native village, 

7 Stephan Makar, in The Svoboda (Mount Carmel), November 4, 1897; Dictionary of 
Races or Peoples, 118 (61 Congress, 3 session, Senate Documents, no. 662); Emily G. 
Balch, Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, 135-137 (New York, 1910); A. Drozdiak, “Pochatok 
Shamokinskoi hromady,” manuscript in the possession of the author; “Istoria Ukrainskoye 
Katolytskoye Parochii w Shamokin, Pa.,” in the Calendar of the Orphan’s Home, 80-84 
(Philadelphia, 1935). 

8 This estimate cannot be substantiated by the census reports, but it is based on a study 


of old and current newspapers, reports of the churches, various benevolent societies, and 


extensive travel and investigation by the author in various communities. 
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And there with my wife and a child 

Happily live in a cottage.? 
The immigrants took with them, however, strength and ambition to suc- 
ceed, and over ninety per cent of them did remain in America. Their 
work kept them busy during the industrial boom; they became accus- 
tomed to American life, learned English—many of them also learned to 
read and write in their own language—and became American citizens. 
Those who planned to go back to their families in the Ukraine but found 
themselves overtaken by the war while in America had their hopes blasted 
completely when, at the close of the war, their country, instead of being 
made a free Ukraine, was divided among the four neighboring nations of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Russia, and Rumania. A reign of terror in the 
Ukraine caused by Bolshevik and Polish rule created more American citi- 
zens of the Ukrainians than any other single factor: the immigrants con- 
cluded that America was the best place for them and that they were there 
to stay. 

The chief occupation of Ukrainians in Pennsylvania, as well as in the 
United States, is manual labor in factories and mines. The iron and steel 
industries of Pittsburgh and neighboring cities employ many thousands of 
Ukrainian workers. Although they prefer domestic service, and those 
who speak English make excellent house servants, many of the girls and 
young women have been attracted to the factories because of the higher 
wages.’® The coal mining districts of the upper Monongahela region in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia and of southeastern Ohio have several 
hundred communities where the Ukrainians, Slovaks, and Poles consti- 
tute over ninety per cent of the population. The value of immigrant labor 
to expanding American industries is obvious. The wages paid for their 
manual labor have been low. According to the accounts published in one 
of the Ukrainian papers in 1922, Ukrainians in Pittsburgh then worked 
for the following wages: common laborers thirty to thirty-two cents an 
hour; mechanics forty-eight and a half, fifty, and sixty cents an hour." 
They also work on railroads and in garages, hotels, and restaurants. The 

9 Hr. Hrushka, in The Svoboda (Shamokin), November 7, 1895. 


10 Ivan Ardan, “The Ruthenians in America,” in Charities, 13: 249 (December 3, 1904). 
1I Norodna Wola (Scranton), June 27, 1922. 
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American-born, of course, enter into every kind of employment that is 
available, and the girls with a high school education work in stores or of- 
fices. In addition to the miners and factory workers there are about four 
hundred Ukrainian farmers in western Pennsylvania. They are mostly 
former city residents who disliked city life and went back to the soil. 
Many of their farms are situated near the cities or in the former mining 
regions from which all the coal has been removed. There are two large 
agricultural groups in Erie County, one near Erie and one near Albion.” 
About four per cent of the Ukrainian immigrants enter business and the 
professions. In Pittsburgh and other cities they conduct such establish- 
ments as grocery stores combined with butcher shops, candy stores, hard- 
ware stores, general stores, taverns, small hotels, restaurants, barber shops, 
beauty parlors, tailor shops, and real estate agencies. In nearly all cases 
the business is owned by an individual; partnership is rare. Most of the 
businesses are established in immigrant communities, such as the South 
Side district of Pittsburgh. The professional men, except for the clergy, 
are not numerous. In a majority of cases they are the immigrants who 
had received a public school education in Europe, worked in the factories 
in America until they had a small sum of money with which to start on 
the road to higher education, then worked their way through advanced 
institutions until they attained their goal. There a few public-school teach- 
ers, lawyers, dentists, and engineers."? 

Because of the low wages Ukrainian immigrants received for many 
years they lived under conditions that were below the average American 
standard. They rented small wooden houses near the factories. Since not 
many immigrants brought families during the first years of mass migra- 
tion, those who did had many opportunities to supplement their earnings 
by taking roomers and boarders. As a result the small houses were over- 
crowded. It was not out of the ordinary to find from four to six men oc- 
cupying a room. Every space had to be utilized to provide room for two 
or three beds, a table, and trunks. The average lodging rate paid by such 
roomers in the industrial centers was about five dollars a month. Small as 


12 Batchinsky, Ukrainska immigracia, 1:172-174; letter from Mr. John Ulan, Jr., to 
the author, February 6, 1932. 


13 McKeesport has four Ukrainian-American teachers; several other cities in western 
Pennsylvania have one each. Letter from Mr. P. Halma to the author, July 18, 1934. 
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the sum appears it increased the family income. As soon as a measure of 
prosperity was attained, however, the Ukrainian Americans purchased or 
built modern houses and adopted American standards of living, so that 
the position of the women, who had overtaxed their strength and had 
aged prematurely in caring for numerous boarders in addition to their 
own large families, improved and the children were given the best of 
education. 

The metropolitan area of Pittsburgh is the cultural center of the 
Ukrainians for the entire western half of the state. There several Ukrain- 
ian papers are published and hundreds of societies maintained. Three of 
the mutual aid societies of national character have their head offices in the 
district: the Ukrainian National Aid Association in Pittsburgh, the Soje- 
dinenija in Homestead, and the Sobranija in McKeesport. Homestead is 
also the seat of the diocese of one of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic sects. 
Its present bishop is the Most Reverend Basil Takach. In the city of Pitts- 
burgh alone there are ten Ukrainian churches; although some of them 
are designated as “Russian” or “Ruthenian,” their worshipers are purely 
Ukrainian in race and speech. At one time or another each church has 
maintained a large choir that has gained local renown. Occasional musi- 
cal performances given in large halls are of superior quality. The young 
people from Ukrainian homes who attend the various colleges in Pitts- 
burgh are organized into a group known as the “College Club,” which 
publishes a monthly leaflet. 

Ukrainians seem to disagree frequently among themselves over polit- 
ical and religious questions, but with their English-speaking neighbors 
they get along very well. As a matter of fact, they often codperate much 
better with the people of other races than with those of their own; and 
Ukrainian business men often complain that their fellow countrymen do 
not support their business but go to the Jews, the Poles, or the Americans 
instead. They have no police record. They support civic projects if asked 
to do so by their American neighbors. The more intelligent immigrants 
are very patriotic; the uneducated are frequently indifferent. In some 
cities the immigrants themselves or their sons have won the respect of their 
American fellow citizens and have entered into business partnerships with 
them or have served in such civic offices as justice of the peace and mem- 
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ber of the school board. The borough of Arnold, with a small Ukrainian 
population, has two school board members of Ukrainian nationality, one 
of whom is president of the board. Both men are well known and appar- 
ently well liked in their community, judged by the votes they received in 
the last election.*4 


Superior, Wisconsin Wasyt HAtIcH 


ALBERT A. HORNE—A MEMORIAL! 


g he HISTORICAL Society of Western Pennsylvania has lost another of 
its most faithful and best loved members by the death of Albert A. 
Horne, who for many years interested himself in the work of this organi- 
zation. 

Born on April 21, 1847, at Schellsburg, Bedford County, Albert 
Horne came to Pittsburgh in his early manhood and entered the employ 
of his second cousin, the late Joseph Horne, founder of the mercantile 
establishment that still bears his name. The young man’s first days in the 
store were made memorable by the assassination of President Lincoln, 
which made a deep impression on him. Thus he often described the effect 
of the president’s death upon the people of Pittsburgh: “I had started 
working two days before the assassination. When word reached here of 
the tragedy, the whole city showed its grief. Within a few hours after the 
stores had opened the morning after his death, black goods were sold so 
fast extra clerks had to be brought into service.” In 1880, with Scott 
Ward, he opened a retail dry goods store of his own, Horne & Ward, 
later Horne and Stewart. The firm continued in business until 1906, 
when Albert Horne returned to the Joseph Horne Co., where he re- 
mained until his death. He celebrated the seventieth anniversary of his 
services in the business some time ago, but the “dean of the retail mercan- 
tile business” never had a thought of retiring. Leaders in civic life have 
paid high tribute to his character. He saw the store where he was em- 
ployed grow from a small shop on Market Street to a great metropolitan 


14 Narodne Slovo (Pittsburgh), March 8, 1934. 
1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 26, 


1935. Ed. 
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institution and he remained devoted to true merchandising principles 
throughout the years. Though he was eighty-seven years old at the time 
of his death, his memory was keen, his mind alert, and his recollections of 
early Pittsburgh were vivid. He delighted to recall past experiences, and 
his friends remember with pleasure his many stories, told with humor and 
expression. 

Mr. Horne was for many years a member of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania; from 1927 to 1932 he served as vice president, 
and since 1932 as a trustee and member of the council. He was also a 
member of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revolution; various Masonic bodies, 
among them Syria Shrine and the Scottish Rite consistory; and the Meth- 
odist Church Union, of which he was vice president. Mr. Horne leaves 
his two daughters, Mrs. George P. Black of New York and Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Lloyd of Sewickley, and several grandchildren. ‘The members of 
this society, as well as his many friends, will miss his cheerful, energetic 


presence, 


Pittsburgh Emitre McCreery 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, 1787-1803. (The Terri- 
torial Papers of the United States, vol. 2, 3.) Compiled and edited by 
CLarRENCE Epwin Carrer. (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1934. xi, 694; v, 588 p.) 

THEsE volumes are the master product of a master editor, who has well jus- 
tified the confidence placed in him by his sponsor, the department of state of 
the United States government. They are models that future editors of historical 
state documents might well consult. A comparison of them with the early vol- 
umes of the Pennsylvania Archives will demonstrate how far editorial science 
has advanced in the last eighty years. It was not enough for Dr. Carter to throw 
together in chronological order sources of every category relating to the North- 
west Territory found in the territorial archives of the state department. It was 
necessary for him to exercise selection according to a legitimate criterion, to in- 
clude letters from other depositories, and to annotate effectively but briefly 
those selected. 

From the point of view of editorial mechanics the work has two outstanding 
points of merit. One is the evidence of intensive research in the material pub- 
lished: the insistence of the editor on the discovery and use of an original in- 
stead of a copy when the former was obtainable; the accuracy in the printing 
of each document and letter; and the effectiveness of the annotations, in which 
are given the location of other copies of the document, the identification of 
material and persons referred to in the text, and comments and references on 
important subjects. The other outstanding point of merit is the excellent dis- 
crimination shown in the selection of material. The documents and letters re- 
lating to Indian affairs have been sensibly reduced to a minimum, the laws and 
legislative journals of the territory have been omitted, and individual corre- 
spondence has been limited to important letters from leading officials. 

To the student of Pennsylvania history the volume is more an indication of 
things to be hoped for in the field of state archival work than it is a source book 
of material about the state’s history. Occasionally, however, one discovers such 
material. For instance, the letter dated December 13, 1788, from Governor 
Arthur St. Clair to John Jay, secretary for foreign affairs (2: 166-170), con- 
tains one of the clearest brief descriptions of the land policy in Pennsylvania 
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during the latter part of the proprietary period that the reviewer has seen. 
Source material relating to the inability of the federal government to count on 
state-supported militia to contribute substantially to the national military de- 
fenses and offenses on the public lands is to be found in several places. Such 
primary matter is important for an understanding not only of the nature of the 
relation of Pennsylvania to the Union but also of the nature of the founding of 
the Union itself. 

The first volume of this series is on the territories in general and has been 
published in an incomplete and provisional form (1934. xiii, 37 p.). The de- 
finitive and complete print thereof will be published later. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey RanDotpeH C. Downes 


Thaddeus Stevens. By THomMas FrepERICK Woop ey. (Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, The Telegraph Press, 1934. xv, 664 p. Illustrations.) 


Tuis literary product may well be described as a chronicle of the legal and 
political activities of one of the most rugged politicians of the United States. 
In his preface the author frankly asserts that he essays to portray his subject 
without emphasizing the historical setting. He has accomplished his purpose in 
a popularly written biography with twenty-one pages of footnotes, inconveni- 
ently placed in the rear of the book, and eighteen pages of bibliography. 

The incidents of the long and turbulent life of Thaddeus Stevens from his 
birth in Vermont in 1792 or 1793 to his burial in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 
1868 are related. The author deals briefly with the early training of the sensi- 
tive, club-footed youth in a New England grammar school, the University of 
Vermont, and Dartmouth College, and describes his legal career in Gettysburg, 

ennsylvania, There Stevens prospered in law and local politics from 1816 to 
1842, when he removed to Lancaster. In state politics and in the state legisla- 
ture he opposed Masonry and lost; he opposed slavery without visible success; 
and he opposed the repeal of the statute for free public schools and won. From 
1842 to 1868 he divided his time between Jaw, in which he was highly success- 
ful; business, in which he made and lost fortunes; and Congress, in which he 
rose to the dictatorship of the national House of Representatives. He was in the 
lower house of Congress from 1849 to 1853 and from 1859 to 1868. During 
his first four years in that body he was overshadowed by older men, but during 
the decade from 1858 to 1868 he constantly rose in service and power: he at- 


tained the chairmanship of the committee on ways and means during the war 
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and reached the zenith of his power between 1866 and 1868, only to suffer a 
keen disappointment in his failure to effect a conviction in the impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson. 

The study entailed a great amount of research and is based upon a huge 
quantity of documents. It is written in a delightful style and is beautifully 
printed. The failure of the author to integrate Stevens’ business activities with 
his political theories is unfortunate, because Stevens’ interest in the protective 
tariff probably resulted from his interests in the iron industry. As a well-written 


chronicle of Stevens’ political career, the work is a valuable contribution. 


University of Pittsburgh Russet, J. FERGuson 


Sources of Culture in the Middle West. Background versus Frontier. 
(The Appleton-Century History Essays.) Edited by Dixon Ryan 
Fox. (New York and London, D. Appleton—Century Company, In- 
corporated, £1934. 110 p.) 

Tuis volume is the first of a number of collections of historical essays to be 
published under the general editorship of Professor William E. Lingelbach. 
The series is planned to embrace a variety of essays dealing with synthesis and 
interpretation, and it is hoped thereby to stimulate more philosophical and the- 
oretical writing among historians. The first topic chosen is the one made so 
vivid by Frederick Jackson Turner. Ever since it was first suggested in 1893, 
American historians have been debating the significance of his frontier thesis. 

What Turner meant and the validity of his conclusions are matters of in- 
creasing controversy, samples of which are contained in this book. The editor, 
Dixon Ryan Fox, expounds the Turner thesis and combines with it his own in- 
terpretation of the process of the transit of civilization. Benjamin F. Wright 
attacks the thesis; Avery Craven and John D. Hicks give their interpretations 
of it and suggest some modifications of and exceptions to Fox’s theory. Marcus 
L. Hansen closes the book with the thought that American society is not so iso- 
lated as it seems and that European social conditions have had their reflex in 
America. The main burden of the criticism is that people migrated West with 
ideas gained from older environments and were dominated in large part even in 
the new environment by the old ideas. The replication is largely to the effect 
that the new sections lived different lives because of the demands of the strange 
environment and thus created distinctive institutions that taught the older set- 
tlements a vivid lesson. 
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From the standpoint of western Pennsylvania history, these essays are very 
stimulating. Western Pennsylvania was really part of the first Middle West, and 
the virility of its constitutional growth caused much concern on the seaboard, 
was at the root of many a political battle, and served as a liberalizing influence. 
But the region grew up soon, and newer “Wests” grew up, which left it behind 
among the settled and the organized. But it can never quite forget that it was 
once an outpost on the far frontier and that it lived as frontier societies do. 
These essays challenge better understanding of that far-off epoch and a clearer 
realization of the extent to which even then the community had an important 
influence on the evolution of youthful American society. No region should live 
too much in the present. 


Roy F. NicHots 


University of Pennsylvania 











SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


At the regular monthly meeting of the society on February 26, Elizabeth 
Hawthorn Buck, head of the English department in the Thurston School, pre- 
sented a paper portraying “Social Life in Western Pennsylvania as Seen by 
Early Travelers,” and Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, professor of history in the 
University of Pittsburgh, a paper on “Henry Marie Brackenridge, Diplomat.” 
The program for the meeting of March 26 comprised a memorial sketch of the 
late Albert A. Horne, by Miss Emilie McCreery; an account of “The Ups, 
Downs, and Accomplishments of the Government-supported Historical Survey 
of Allegheny County,” by Mr. Louis W. H. Johnston, the supervisor of that 
survey; and a paper on “Colone] James Burd in the Campaign of 1759,” by 
Miss Lily Lee Nixon, teacher of history in the David B. Oliver Junior-Senior 
High School. The meeting of April 30 was devoted to a lecture by Mr. Donald 
A. Cadzow, archzologist of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, who de- 
scribed with the aid of stereopticon views and motion pictures recent develop- 
ments in his work of locating and uncovering the remains of the William Penn 
mansion at Pennsbury and of exploring several archzxological sites in western 
Pennsylvania. 

The society was one of the sponsors of a joint meeting, on April 19 and 20, 
of the third annual convention of the Pennsylvania Historical Association and 
the sixth annual history conference conducted under the auspices of thi: history 
department and the extension division of the University of Pittsburgh. The 
sessions opened with a luncheon meeting at the Ruskin Hotel on Friday, the 
nineteenth, where Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, noted Arctic explorer, discussed 
discoveries of America under the title, “Columbus Came Late.” At a general 
conference at the Historical Building in the afternoon, Mrs. Charles Shuttock 
Fox of Bethlehem read a paper on “The Personality of Provost William 
Smith”; Dr. Marian Silveus of Pittsburgh, a paper on “The Churches as 
Agencies of Social Control on the Western Pennsylvania Frontier”; and the 
Reverend William W. McKinney of Ambridge, a paper on “The Establish- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh.” Followed a dinner meeting 
at the Hotel Schenley, where papers were presented by Professor Burke M. 
Hermann of Pennsylvania State College on “The Constitutional Struggle in 
Pennsylvania, 1776-1790”; Mr. Philip Shriver Klein of Philadelphia, on 
“Early Lancaster County Politics”; and Mr. J. Cutler Andrews of the Carnegie 
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Institute of Technology, on “The Anti-Masonic Movement in Western Penn- 
sylvania.” The Saturday morning session at the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind was devoted to a conference on archives and research, with papers 
or addresses by Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, archivist of the Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary, on materials in the Pennsylvania archives; Dr. Roy F. Nichols of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on “Opportunities for Archival Research in Phila- 
delphia”; and Professor Dora Mae Clark of Wilson College, on “The British 
Treasury and the Administration of Military Affairs in the American Colonies, 
1754-1774, with Special Reference to Pennsylvania.” This was followed by 
the annual business meeting of the association and then by a luncheon meeting 
at the Twentieth Century Club, where Miss Helen Kiester of Pittsburgh pre- 
sented a paper on “Western Pennsylvania and the Opening of the Mississippi,” 
a subject upon which Dr. Arthur P. Whitaker of Cornell University then made 
a few remarks. Saturday afternoon was devoted to consideration of the Conclu- 
stons and Recommendations of the committee on social studies of the American 
Historical Association, with addresses by Mr. Ray O. Hughes of the Pittsburgh 
public schools and Dr. Percival W. Hutson of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
discussion led by Professor Emerson H. Loucks of Shippensburg State Teachers 
College and Mr. Percy B. Caley of Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. The ses- 
sions ended with a dinner meeting at the University Club, which Dr. Whit- 
aker, as guest speaker of the convention, addressed on the subject, “Capitalism, 
Agrarianism, and Territorial Expansion in the First Half of the Nineteenth 
Century.” Upwards of two hundred people attended one or more of the sessions. 


The following sixteen persons were elected to annual membership in the so- 
ciety at the February, March, and April meetings: Mrs. L. Shraden Brown, 
Miss Mary J. R. Condon, Miss Stella A. Eber, Lewis J. Kiefer, Harold K. 
Salzberg, A. W. Schmidt, Ross E. Taggart, Mrs. Henry Tranter, and Herbert 
W. Wehe, all of Pittsburgh; Mrs. Viola King Ryan of Beaver; Robert Park of 
Beaver Falls; Thomas H. Greer, Sr., of Butler; Major Lewis F. Acker of Ches- 
wick; Mrs. Eva E. Gartley of Leechburg; Robert Spencer Philliber of Punxsu- 
tawney; and Miss Charlotte E. Fisher of Springdale. 

The society lost two members by death during the quarter ending March 31, 
1935: Hon. Richard A. Kennedy, January 29; and Albert A. Horne, February 
11, both of Pittsburgh. The death of Mrs. A. P. W. Johnston of Altoona, on 


November 6, 1934, has not been previously reported in the magazine. 


Number 9 of the by-laws of the society was amended at the meeting of 
March 26 by substituting after the first sentence the following: “The officers of 
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the society shall also be the officers of the council, and the president and vice 
presidents shall constitute the five directors provided for in the charter. An ex- 
ecutive committee composed of the officers shal] have charge of and transact the 
business of the society under the direction and subject to the approval of the 
council.” The four vice presidents were thus included on the executive com- 
mittee, the other members of which are the president, the secretary, the treas- 


urer, and the director. 


On Friday and Saturday, July 12 and 13, the society and the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Pittsburgh will conduct their fourth annual historical 
tour by automobile along a route planned to include some of the principal com- 
munities and points of historical interest in Cambria, Blair, and Indiana coun- 
ties. Luncheon or dinner meetings wil] be held at the principal stopping 
places, Johnstown, Altoona, and Indiana, and along the way will be viewed the 
scene of the Johnstown flood, vestiges of the old Pennsylvania Canal system, 
the general course of the old Kittanning Trail, the Prince Gallitzin’ Chapel, 
county historical museums, and markers on the sites of Indian forays, frontier 
forts, and pioneer churches. Final announcements wil] be sent to all members 


of the society and to others upon request. 


A resolution endorsing a bil] to establish a national park around what is known 
as the George Washington Grist Mill in Perry Township, Fayette County, in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives by the Honorable J. Buell Snyder of 
Perryopolis, was adopted by the society at its February meeting. It was pointed 
out that such a memorial would provide “‘a unique and attractive symbol] of 
Washington’s prophetic vision of the possibilities of the western country, his 
activities in the development of the trans-Allegheny region, and his part, there- 


” At the same meeting a reso- 


fore, in the march of empire across the continent.’ 
lution was adopted endorsing the movement to give William Penn a place in 
the Hall of Fame at New York University. 

Dr. Baldwin spoke on “The Role of the Whiskey Insurrection in National 


> 


History” on March 1, in the series of monthly broadcasts over KDKA con- 
ducted by the Pennsylvania Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, On the twelfth Dr. Buck and Mr. Harpster visited Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
the former to address the social studies group at the State Teachers College on 


> the latter to look into the 


“Western Pennsylvania in the Nation’s History,’ 
community’s resources in the way of historical materials. On the sixteenth Dr. 


Buck served as toastmaster at the Founders’ Day dinner at the College Club of 


the Beta chapter of the Phi Alpha Theta honorary fraternity. 
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Special museum exhibits illustrative of papers to be read were arranged in 
connection with each of the society’s meetings during the quarter; and in 
March the society’s collection of reprints of the Ulster County Gazette (Kings- 
ton, New York) for January 4, 1800, together with a facsimile of the only 
known original (in the Library of Congress), was displayed in the museum. 
This famous issue, containing articles and addresses relating to the death of 
Washington, was reprinted so often and in such quantities that the country was 
flooded with copies, many of which apparently still survive and are mistakenly 


treasured as originals, 


During the past quarter student groups from the Kirwan Heights School of 


Rennerdale and from the Rennerdale School inspected the museum exhibits. 


The society was represented by Messrs. Potter and Holbrook at the annual 
mecting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies at Harrisburg on 


January 17. 


The title-page, table of contents, and index for volume 17 of the WEsTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA HistoricaL MaGazine, embracing the four numbers issued in 
1934, have been printed separately and will be suppl 


ber of copies of the volume have been bound in black cloth and may be obtained 


ied upon request. A num- 


in exchange for the four issues and fifty cents. It is hoped that many have found 


the magazine worthy of permanent preservation in this form. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Forty-seven bound volumes of Butler County records, several thousand mis- 
cellaneous Butler County papers, and a number of Greene County records, 
bound and unbound, are included in an important collection of material, most 
of which dates from the first half of the nineteenth century, recently acquired 
by the society. Among the Butler County records are six volumes dealing with 
“unseated donation lands,” or lands returned to the state because of the owners’ 
failure to pay taxes, which give data as to land owners, acreage, taxes from 
1805 to 1861, and resales by the county treasurer from 1817 to 1828; twelve 
volumes of assessors’ records, containing the names of taxables and brief listings 
of their property for the whole county for the years from 1803 to 1821 and for 
various townships and the borough of Butler for the years from 1822 to 1863; 
seventeen volumes of county financial records, including receipt books kept by 
the county treasurer; general account books containing a record of money paid 


out for such things as jury service, bounties, and salaries of officials; and collec- 
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tors’ and auditors’ books; seven volumes of court records for various years be- 
tween 1804 and 1860, including a “Sheriff’s Book,’ which records the fines 
and fees collected by him, and miscellaneous dockets and indexes; and four vol- 
umes of such records as road ordinances and minutes of the county commission- 
ers. The group of several thousand papers relating to Butler County covers the 
period from 1810 to 1875 and includes various kinds of vouchers, oaths, bonds, 
deeds, tavern licenses, constables’ returns, jury lists, election returns, and boun- 
ty records. The Greene County records consist of minutes of the county com- 
missioners from 1820 to 1840 and two volumes of records of the court of quar- 
ter sessions from 1805 to 1811, together with court summons, notes, bonds, 


inventories, and the like for the period from 1802 to 1850. 


A group of forty-four letters and papers of the period 1791-1849 has been 
added to the society’s collection of materials relating to Colonel] Dunning Mc- 
Nair and his son, Colonel Dunning R. McNair. Included are a “‘vandue list” 
of 1834, containing an inventory of numerous farm and household effects with 
prices paid and names of purchasers, and letters relating to such subjects as 
property losses in the Whiskey Insurrection, the project for a new market house 
at Pittsburgh in 1800, the opening of a road from LeBecuf to Presque Isle in 
1801, and the political situation in 1842. 


Photostats of journal and ledger entries in the records of the post office de- 
partment indicating that William Tilton served as postmaster at Pittsburgh in 
1788 and was succeeded by John Scull in 1789 have been presented to the so- 
ciety by the Honorable James A. Farley in substantiation of his reference to 
Tilton as the first postmaster at Pittsburgh in his address at the dedication of the 
new Federal Building in Pittsburgh on October 13, 1934 (see ante, 18:71). 

Mrs. Evelyn F. Morneweck of Detroit, a niece of Stephen C. Foster, has 
presented photostats of several early maps of Lawrenceville located by her in the 
Allegheny County archives in connection with a study of the question of Fos- 
ter’s birthplace. Mrs. Morneweck was also indirectly responsible, together with 
Mr. Josiah K. Lilly of Indianapolis, the well-known collector of Fosteriana, for 
the receipt, through Mrs. Elvert M. Davis of Philadelphia, of a photostatic 
copy of a rare if not unique print of an early map of Pittsburgh discovered in 
the files of the war department during a search for Foster materials. This map, 
long sought by Mrs. Davis in another connection, is the “Plan of Pittsburgh 
and Adjacent Country” as surveyed by W. Darby, engraved by H. S. Tanner, 
and published in Pittsburgh, apparently in 1816, by Robert Patterson. 


The society continues to add to its collection of miniature film reproductions 
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of important materials not otherwise readily available in Pittsburgh. Included 
among documents thus recently copied are a considerable portion of the Bou- 
quet Papers for 1759, from the Library of Congress photostats of the originals 
in the British Museum; a plat of New Geneva as laid out by Albert Gallatin in 
1797, in the posssession of Mr. Harry Davenport of New Geneva; and a man- 


”» 


uscript “Diary of a Visit to the Oil Regions in 1865,” in the Robinson collec- 


tion at the Sewickley Public Library. 


A document consisting of recruiting instructions issued by the secretary of 
war to Lieutenant Ebenezer Denny on March 23, 1791; a letter, dated June 
25, 1792, from Anthony Wayne to Major George McCully, relative to the 
protection of the frontier inhabitants during the harvest time; a letter from 
George W. Murphy to D. L. Eaton, secretary of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, written on August 27, 1859; and a pamphlet contain- 
ing the oration delivered by the Honorable A. W. Loomis upon the occasion of 
the centennial celebration of the evacuation of Fort Duquesne held at Pitts- 
burgh on November 25, 1858 (1859. 33 p.) have been presented by Mrs. 
William G. Hawkins, Jr. 


Mr. S. Edward Lippert has presented the commissions issued to his father, 
John A. Lippert, for the office of justice of the peace in Pitt Township in 1860 
and 1865 and for that of alderman of the fourteenth ward, Pittsburgh, in 1875 
and 1880. The four documents bear the signatures, respectively, of Governors 
William F, Packer, Andrew G. Curtin, John F. Hartranft, and Henry M. 
Hoyt. 


To the considerable collection of papers of the late General Albert J. Logan 
in the society’s possession Mrs. Logan has recently added a number of items, 
including notes and documents relating to the general’s parents, James and 


Elvira Gill Logan. 


A certificate from the “Endowment Funds of Westminster Collegiate Insti- 
tute” for a “perpetual scholarship” issued to Mrs. Sarah Hanna on June 12, 


1857, has been presented by Miss Alice Gray. 


The society is indebted to Mr. Edwin S, Bayard for a collection of forty-five 
bound and unbound volumes of the Presbyterian Messenger, 1893 and 1894; 
the National Stockman and Farmer, 1886-1921; the National Stockman and 
Farmer, Ohio and Pennsylvania editions, 1921-26; the Pennsylvania Stockman 
and Farmer, 1926-28; the Ofio Stockman and Farmer, 1926-28; and the 


Pennsylvania Farmer, 1928 and 1929. 
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Copies of the American (Indiana) for September 18, 1820, and the Daily 
Morning Post (Pittsburgh) for September 10, 1842, from Mrs. John DeV. 
Lingley of Pittsburgh, and single issues of Homestead and Pittsburgh news- 
papers from Mrs. Effie Whitaker Teemer of Lorain have been added to the so- 
ciety’s newspaper collection. Mrs. Teemer has also presented blue prints of 


several early maps of Pittsburgh. 


Four volumes of newspaper clippings relating to the political campaign of 
1902 in Allegheny County have been received from the Honorable James R. 


Macfarlane. 


A pamphlet entitled Aw Address to the Citizens of Allegheny County... in 
Reference to Free-Masonry, by E. Pentland (1836. 48 p.), has been presented 
to the society by Mr. W. B. Bryan in memory of Mrs. Emily Pentland Bryan, 
whose father, Andrew W. Pentland, was a nephew of the author. Ephraim 
Pentland, who was the editor of the Pittsburgh Statesman and a freemason, 
wrote the address in explanation of his refusal to testify before a legislative 


committee appointed to investigate Masonic activities in the state. 


A copy of Kane and the Upper Allegheny (Philadelphia, 192g) has been re- 
ceived as a gift from Mr. J]. E. Henretta, author of the book and a citizen of 


the community of which he wrote. The work is the result 


t of diligent search in 
local newspapers and organization records and of many interviews with old resi- 
dents. Of particular interest are the chapter on “Gas and Oil” and the one 
entitled “Stories and Incidents.” 


The library has recently acquired a copy of the first volume, A-K, of the 
Virginia Historical Index, by Earl G. Swem, librarian of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary (1934), an analysis of information relating to Virginia and 
Virginians to be found in eight series of Virginia historical works, including the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Hening’s Statutes at Large, and 


the Calendar of Virginia State Papers. 
The history and early missionary activities of the Evangelical Church in 


1e events leading up to the origin of the Pittsburgh 


western Pennsylvania and tl 
conference in 1852 are sketched in a pamphlet entitled Background of the 
Pittsburgh Conference Evangelical Church, by the Reverend F, W. Ware (n.d. 
8 p.), presented to the society by the Reverend Norman C. Milliron. 

Other recent additions to the library include B. and M. Gratz, Merchants in 


Philadelphia, 1754-1798. Papers, edited by William V. Byars (1916), a col- 


4 


lection chiefly valuable for the light it throws on trading in western Pennsy]l- 
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vania during the eighteenth century; Allegheny—A Century of Education, 
1815-1915, by Ernest A, Smith (c1916), a history of Allegheny College at 
Meadville; Goldenes Jubilaum...an der St. Philomena Kirche, by P. Bern- 
hard Beck (1889), in which the growth of a Pittsburgh parish is traced from 
its beginnings in 1839; and the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish 
Society for 1890-94. 

Gifts of museum objects received recently include a group of period cos- 
tumes, some old Pittsburgh glassware, and a wax doll brought from Germany 
about 1835, from Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Newcomer of Pittsburgh; and the 
trowel used in laying the cornerstone of the Soldiers Monument on the North 
Side, Pittsburgh, on May 30, 1870, from Mr, Thomas Mellon II. 

Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Reese have been presented to the society by 
their son, Mr. Walter Reese. During the nineteenth century Isaac Reese was 


an outstanding figure in the iren industry in western Pennsylvania. 

















NEWS AND COMMENT 


In a provocative article entitled “What is the Matter with Pennsylvania?” 
in Pennsylvania History for January, William A. Russ, Jr., marshals consider- 
able evidence that the Keystone State has had less than its “fair share” of hold- 
ers of high office and influential leaders in the national government. Just what 
this conclusion signifies, if anything, is not very clearly indicated. Other arti- 
cles in this issue are “Crime and Its Punishment in Provincial Pennsylvania,” 
by Lawrence H. Gipson, and “Pennsylvania Lotteries of Other Days,” by Irma 
A. Watts. 

A sketch of the career of Alexander McKee after he left Pittsburgh in 1778 
to join the British at Detroit, entitled “A Tory in the Northwest,” by Walter 
R. Hoberg, is published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy for January. The same issue contains an account of ““The German Press 


in Pennsylvania and the American Revolution,” by John Joseph Stoudt. 


An article in the Pennsylvania Archeologist for January entitled “Speaking 
of the Delawares,” by Frank G. Speck of the University of Pennsylvania, an 
outstanding authority on the Delaware tribe, is of real importance for an under- 
standing of the Indian history of western Pennsylvania. Dr. Speck describes 
clearly the meaning and significance of the term Algonquian, which is the name 
applied to the group of tribes to which the Delawares belong. The language 
used and certain customs centering around the techniques of fishing are desig- 
nated as examples of what may be called Algonquian properties. Other customs, 
such as those centering around the techniques of basketry, are shown to be non- 
Algonquian, having been absorbed from the Iroquois. Dr. Speck then summar- 
izes the prehistoric and historic development of the Delawares and points out 
the possibility of filling in some of the gaps in the knowledge of that develop- 
ment by studying the remnants of the Delaware people in Oklahoma and 
Ontario, where some of the ancient beliefs and practices survive. Such investi- 
gations, he points out, are now being carried on by the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. An account of “The 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission’s Work in Somerset County,” by Donald 


A. Cadzow, appears in the same number of the magazine. n.. C.D. 


In “Some Reflections on the Career of General James Wilkinson” in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March, 1935, Thomas Robson Hay 


160 
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scrutinizes Wilkinson’s dealings with the Spanish in the Mississippi Valley and 
his services during the War of 1812. In commenting upon the charges of tre- 
son and duplicity that were made against Wilkinson the author remarks that 
“apparently his case was as strong as that of his accusers... none of them was 
willing to produce evidence ...'To have done so might have reacted as unfa- 
vorably on the accusers as on the accused.” 

An “Index to Materials for the Study of Ohio History,” by William D. 
Overman, in the Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly for January is 
really a classified list of the materials in the Pwélications of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society and should be useful in locating material 
bearing on western Pennsylvania in that serics. This issue of the quarterly ap- 
pears in a new and somewhat improved format. 

The Illinois State Historical Library has published as volume 23 of its Col- 
lections and volume 1 of a French Series, a collection of documents in French 
with accompanying English translations entitled The French Foundations, 
1680-1693 (Springfield, Illinois, «1934. xvii, 426 p.). The editors are Theo- 
dore C. Pease and Raymond C. Werner of the University of Illinois. Students 


of the early history of western Pennsylvania should note the editors’ statement 


(p. 135) that the account of La Salle’s “supposed exploit of canoeing down the 
Ohio and Illinois rivers as early as 1669 and 1670” was manufactured by the 
Abbé Bernou. 

A paper on “Oliver Pollock and the Winning of the Illinois Country,” by 
James A. James, in the Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for 
1934, contains some account of the relations of Pollock, who was a merchant at 
New Orleans, with the famous expedition of George Gibson and William Linn 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans in 1776 to procure powder for the defense of 
the upper Ohio country. The latter part of the paper is devoted to a discussion 
of George Rogers Clark’s “military control of the Northwest’’ and its supposed 
influence on the boundaries obtained in the treaty of peace with England. 

The tribe of Indians that lived between Lake Erie and the Allegheny River 
prior to 1656 and its destruction by the Iroquois are dealt with in an article 
entitled ““The Eries, the Nation of the Cat” in New York History for January. 
This number of the magazine also contains an account of the meeting of the 
New York State Historical Association at Chautauqua in August and a paper by 
Dixon Ryan Fox entitled “The Protestant Counter-Reformation in America,” 
which treats of the revival and expansion of orthodox religious activities in the 


first third of the nineteenth century. 
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From an article on “Provincial Archives in Canada,” by George W. Brown, 
in the Canadian Historical Review for March it appears that the Canadian 
provinces as a whole are far ahead of the American states in the provisions they 
make for the care of their archives. In two of the provinces, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, separate buildings for archives have been erected, and the archives of 
Ontario are “housed in six floors of the new office building of the provincial 
government.” Now that the United States has followed the example of Canada 
in making adequate provision for the care of its national archives, it is to be 
hoped that some of the states will imitate not only the federal government but 
also the more progressive of the Canadian provinces and provide for the con- 
centration, preservation, and administration of their public records in adequate 


fireproof quarters. 


The importance of collecting and preserving “account books of country stores 
and similar business organizations, mill records, old farm periodicals and rural 
newspapers, and proceedings of agricultural and horticultural societies,” also 
“farmers” account books, diaries, letters, and reminiscences” is emphasized in 
an article on “The Need of Historical Materials for Agricultural Research,” 
by Everett E. Edwards, in. Agricultural History for January. The article also 
indicates something of what has been and is being done by various institutions 
along these lines. 

Tombstone inscriptions from an old abandoned cemetery on the Lester Mat- 
thews farm near Cramer, Indiana County, are printed in the issues of the 
National Genealogical Society Quarterly for December, 1934, and March, 
1935. The March issue also contains inscriptions from stones in the Pleasant 


Grove Cemetery near Ligonier, Westmoreland County. 


Stephen C. Foster’s school days at Athens Academy in Pennsylvania are de- 
scribed by Jessie Welles Murray in an article in the February issue of the Foster 
Hall Bulletin. In the same issue are several contemporary letters concerning the 
composer’s marriage and death, notes about various Foster songs, a novel ar- 
rangement of “Oh! Susanna” in eight different languages, and many attractive 
illustrations, 

The important part that technology has played in the development of civili- 
zation is considered in an article entitled “History and Technology,” by Harry 
J. Carman of Columbia University in the Social Studies for March. 

Dr. William A. Hamor of the Mellon Institute has published an article on 


“David Alter and the Discovery of Spectrochemical Analysis” in the February 
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number of /sis and also as a reprint (1935. 4 p.). As readers of Mr. Hower’s 
article in the Jast number of this magazine will recall, Alter was a resident of 


Freeport, Pennsylvania, and his discovery was published in 1854. 


The January issue of Greater Pittsburgh is largely devoted to articles survey- 
ing the developments in the various trades and industries of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict during the year 1934. A sketch of the career of the late General Albert J. 


Logan is also included. 


Recent issues of the Bulletin Index, a weekly Pittsburgh news publication, 
contain historica] sketches of industrial firms, among them the Mesta Machine 
Company (February 28), the Flannery Bolt Company (March 21), and the 
Pittsburgh Glass Company (March 21), and short biographies of prominent 
Pittsburghers, including John Kane, artist (February 21), General William 
Robinson, business man (March 7), and Henry C. McEldowney, banker 
(March 14). Historical data on the Carnegie International Exhibition of 
Paintings and on the Pennsylvania College for Women are presented in the 


issue Of February 7. 


An article entitled “Fluctuations in Land Development in Allegheny Coun- 
ty,” by Scott Keyes, in the March issue of the Pittsburgh Business Review 
treats of the subdivision of land into lots from 1830 to 1934. The article is 


supplemented by tables, charts, and maps. 


The political consternation and confusion that resulted from the passage of 
the ripper bill of 1901, which ousted William J. Diehl], mayor of Pittsburgh, 
from his office, is described in two articles by James R. George in the Pitts- 


burgh Post-Gazette for February 15 and 16. 


Old-time livery stables, well-known horse dealers and fanciers, and black- 
smith shops in the Pittsburgh district are described in a series of three articles 
by David G. McDonald in the Pittsburgh Press for January 6 and 27, and 
February 10. 

An address made on March 13 by Mr. Lewis C. Walkinshaw before the 
William Kenly chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, describing 
early historic events in the valley of Loyalhanna Creek is printed in the Latrobe 
Bulletin for March 13, 1935. 


The Crooked River by Frederic Brush (Philadelphia, David McKay Com- 


pany, ©1934. 114 p.) is a collection of ballads and short poems based on some 
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of the many legends current in the Susquehanna River Valley. Dr. Brush is the 
author of The Long Hills (reviewed ante, 16: 294). 


Abstracts of two doctoral dissertations of western Pennsylvania interest are 
published in Adstracts in History, 1927-34, issued as volume 10, number 3 of 
the University of lowa’s Studies in the Social Sciences (1934). They are en- 
titled “The Defense of the Frontier, 1760-1775,” by Paul O. Carr, and “Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Ukrainian Activity in the United States,” by Wasyl Halich. 

Plans have been announced for the formation of a Pennsylvania~German 
Folklore Society, which will sponsor the publication of annual volumes contain- 
ing articles written in dialect on the traditions, music, and art of the Pennsyl- 
vania~German group. The volumes are to be issued free to members of the soci- 
ety, and the dues are three dollars a year. Among those actively interested in 
the movement are Dr. John Baer Stoudt and Judge Frank M. Trexler of Allen- 
town. 


Dr. William Warren Sweet, professor of the history of American Christian- 
ity at the University of Chicago, addressed the University of Pittsburgh chap- 


ter of Phi Alpha Theta, national honorary history fraternity, on the “Cultural 


and Educational Influence of the Presbyterians in the Early West” at the an- 
nual Founder’s Day banquet of the group on March 16. 





